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Introduction 


Jacob Rabinowitz 


Loosely based on Moliére’s 1655 L’Etourdi (“The Blunderer”), 
Martin Mar-All shows Dryden a master of comedy and a 
shrewd observer of social classes and individual personalities. 
We had a good sample of this skill in his first play, The Wild 
Gallant (1663), which was due to later revision rather than 
“beginner's luck.” But from Mar-All (published in 1667 when 
Dryden was thirty-six) we get to know a mature playwright 
whose mastery is unfailing. 


Dryden 
John Dryden (1631-1700), poet, playwright and translator, 
was born in Aldwinkle, Northamptonshire, to a large family 
of landowning gentry. He was sent to Westminster School, 
where he received a thorough grounding in the classics. He 
took his BA at Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The rule of the Puritans closed the theaters for nearly 
twenty years. After they were reopened by Charles II in 1660, 
Dryden began writing plays, and this became his principal 
source of income. He distinguished himself with sparkling 
and somewhat libertine comedies, featuring strong female 
leads, which greatly appealed to the king, and to the king’s 
mistress, the actress Nell Gwyn. 

He also inaugurated and perfected English “heroic” plays. 
These were animated by exalted conceptions of love and 
honor, and usually entailed extravagant costumes, exotic set- 
tings, drums, trumpets and derring-do. 


Dryden’s drama reached its apogee in the “70s, when he 
wrote his best-remembered plays, the 1672 comedy Marriage 
a-la-Mode and the 1677 tragedy All for Love. 

Poetry had always been Dryden’s passion. He made a 
name for himself as a poet in 1667 when he published Annus 
Mirabilis, a brilliant historical poem which described the Eng- 
lish defeat of the Dutch naval fleet and the 1666 Great Fire of 
London. Then, for more than a decade, he devoted his best 
energies to the theater. In 1681, he again showed himself to be 
England’s most formidable living poet, with Absalom and 
Achitophel. A political satire set in Old Testament times, this 
work offered a febrile and devious defense of absolute mon- 
archy, pitiless caricatures of the king’s principal parliamen- 
tary opponents, and a scathing account of Titus Oates and his 
Popish Plot. 

In 1682 Dryden published The Medal, a further point-blank 
broadside into the ranks of the king’s political opponents. In 
the same year he gave to the printer Mac Flecknoe, a memora- 
bly contemptuous lampoon of the playwright Thomas Shad- 
well. In the annals of English invective, Dryden towers over 
his rivals with the terrible serenity of an Aztec deity. 

With the coronation of James II, a Catholic, Dryden found 
the Church. His thoroughgoing and uncritical identification 
with Stuart rule cost him patronage when the 1688 Glorious 
Revolution ushered in the reign of William and Mary. Public 
taste followed that of the court, and Dryden’s plays now met 
with indifferent success. In the final decade of the century 
Dryden turned his hand to translation, of which the most no- 
table product was his 1697 Works of Virgil. Dryden’s Aeneid re- 
mains unsurpassed by all its English language successors. 

Dryden was the greatest English poet between the time of 
Milton and that of Pope. Like Pope, he fell out of favor with 
the rise of Romanticism. His elegant, measured neo-classical 
creations were regarded as artificial, trivial and immoral. Nor 


did the twentieth century, with its drive for authenticity at 
any price, have much use for him. 

In the post-modern age we are better able to appreciate the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries for their splendid and 
precarious achievements. Since the early-music movement 
has revived the operas of Vivaldi and Handel, and eighteenth- 
century fashion has been quoted with admiration by the likes 
of McQueen, Westwood and Lagerfeld, it might not be too op- 
timistic to suppose that Dryden’s plays may find a readership 
once again. 

Those exhausted by the rigors of modernity may find 
much to admire in Dryden. His heroic dramas with their ex- 
otic landscapes gratify our taste for fantasy and escape. His 
zero-gravity wit and ever-present sense of measure may serve 
as an antidote in a time when people earnestly believe that all 
their feelings must be shared in detail, regardless of anyone 
else’s. Even Dryden’s anger offers a tonic for our times. His 
sharpest remarks cut, but do not tear. He skewers, but never 
hacks. His wars are formal and mannerly as a game of chess. 


Restoration Comedy 

Dryden’s plays are not Shakespeare, though one’s first in- 
stinct on reading the English of the Restoration, not far re- 
moved from that of Elizabeth’s time, is to make a comparison 
which no dramatist can survive. But considered on their own 
merits, Dryden’s plays are splendidly crafted. He was actively 
involved in their production, and his stage experience is im- 
mediately evident. And in one particular Dryden does posi- 
tively outpace Shakespeare: his comedies are actually funny. 

And wittily indecent. With the Restoration the theaters 
were reopened, and all that the Puritans had repressed came 
rushing back. Not coincidentally it was just then that Mr. 
Punch made his first appearance in England, as if he were the 
wooden figurehead of the ship that brought the libertine king 


back from exile in France. Boozers, whores, bawds, homosex- 
uals, and even sexual masochists wink at us from Dryden’s 
plays. One can understand why Montague Summers, a grand 
old queen who liked dressing up as a Catholic priest, devoted 
so much time to editing and staging these plays. 

In addition to these impeccable credentials as a writer of 
louche literature, Dryden is a fine serious dramatist. His trag- 
edies draw one in and keep one’s attention like the best genre 
fiction. Not by chance. Dryden’s plays were popular enter- 
tainment and his most successful productions. He supported 
himself primarily as a playwright, and though he himself 
complained his talents were thus squandered, creative artists 
are often mistaken about where their talents really lie. 

Though much of Restoration drama is now a weary read, 
Dryden is still vivid. His comedies are full of sparkling chatter 
that let us breathe the very air of the Libertine age. His ear for 
language and his eye for the details of popular culture make 
him a great social historian. One might say that Dryden’s 
comedies are worth their weight in footnotes. 

And Dryden is the only dramatist in English, besides 
Shakespeare, who actually is a poet. The high points of his ac- 
tion are pinnacles of spoken English. He is capable of an elo- 
quence that achieves the greatest power with the simplest 
words. Dryden possesses dramatic grandeur, as only a poet- 
playwright can. 


Note on the Text 
I have followed the text of the University of California edition 
of Dryden’s works, modernizing the spelling where this 
added to clarity. The most significant change is in the punc- 
tuation. In the early days of printing, periods, commas, colons 
and semicolons were used idiosyncratically, to show pauses 
of various duration. They did not have their present-day well- 
defined meaning, and so offer an unnecessary obstacle for the 


modern reader. Dryden writes in what we would now call 
“run-on” sentences. Despite their python length, and the re- 
markable number of clauses they swallow between their head 
and their tail, they are structurally simple enough creatures, 
and simple commas usually suffice to articulate them. 

So then, the spelling and punctuation have been modern- 
ized and rationalized in the manner that is standard for anno- 
tated Shakespeare texts used in college courses. 


Other Editions 

The mission of the Kraken Dryden is to provide inexpensive, 
fully annotated, helpful and welcoming editions of Dryden’s 
plays and poetry. Such do not at present exist. In the follow- 
ing survey I may seem to describe uncharitably the available 
options. I am not motivated by ill will towards the admirable 
scholars who have produced the works listed, which I have 
myself consulted with profit. My first duty, however, is to the 
student, who must choose carefully how to apportion limited 
funds, the student who comes to Dryden, not in possession of 
wide literary culture, but in order to gain it. 


The Plays 
There are no editions of Dryden’s plays that fully explain ar- 
chaic language, slang, historical references, and also all the per- 
plexing syntax employed by Dryden, who wrote in English but often 
thought in Latin. 

The only annotated editions of Dryden’s complete dra- 
matic works are the aforementioned University of California 
Press edition, which sells for an indefensible $100 a volume, 
and the 1931 Montague Summers’ Dryden, The Dramatic Works, 
out of print for nearly a century. These editions, while essen- 
tial for the specialist, will be for the most part irrelevant to one 
who reads for pleasure. They also, for all their pains taken, 
leave much unexplained, so one must hoist to desktop one’s 


own two ponderous volumes of the Oxford English Dictionary 
and peer through a magnifier. Even then, unless one has a 
background in Latin, one will sometimes be at a loss to see 
how the words all go together. 

The most famous of the plays, Marriage a-la-Mode and All 
for Love, are frequently found in anthologies of Restoration 
drama, and can be had in the reasonably priced Norton New 
Mermaids series, with annotations that are unfortunately far 
from adequate. 

Walter Scott edited a complete works of Dryden, with 
sparse, perfunctory notes for the plays. This is available on the 
internet, and has been appropriated by various unscrupulous 
reprinters. 


The Poems 


As regards Dryden’s poetry, the same difficulty obtains. 
Though the California Works remains the indispensable 
standard, it is a reference work, not a convenient annotated 
reading edition. Routledge/Longman’s has published Dry- 
den’s complete poems in five volumes, at a staggering $256 
per volume. A premier academic publisher, Routledge has de- 
cided its mission is not to educate or inform but to rob librar- 
ies, who can and must purchase these. They also offer a se- 
lected Dryden, asking a reasonable $56 for the 588 pages, but 
the reader may be disappointed by the content. In terms of 
editing, and apparatus to contextualize the poems, it is be- 
yond compare, but it does not always condescend to provide 
the basic glosses a student will need, and when it does, these 
must be winnowed from mounds of scholarship irrelevant to 
the nonspecialist. The Penguin Selected Poems provides little 
annotation, and that tucked inconveniently into endnotes. 


Sir Martin Mar-All 
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Prologue 


Fools, which each man meets in his dish! each day, 
Are yet the great regalios? of a play, 

In which, to poets, you but just appear, 

To prize that highest, which cost them so dear.* 
Fops in the town more easily will pass, 

One story makes a statutable ass.* 

But such in plays must be much thicker sown, 
Like yolks of eggs, a dozen beat to one.® 
Observing poets all their walks invade, 

As men watch woodcocks’ gliding through a glade, 
And when they have enough for comedy, 

They stow their several bodies in a pie. 

The poet’s but the cook to fashion it, 

For, gallants, you yourselves have found the wit.’ 
To bid you welcome, would your bounty wrong: 
None welcome those who bring their cheer along. 


1. in his dish metaphoric: in his ordinary portion of social interaction. 

2. regalios derived from the Spanish regalo, “gift,” the term was used for 
fine food or drink. 

3.. In which .. . them so dear . In your evaluation of a play, you correctly 
prize the portrayal of fools, since an author only learns to represent such 
persons through painful experience. 

4. Fops...ass. Although fops (fools) are usually less noticed in a city, one 
misadventure, if people talk about it, is enough to certify someone as a 
“statutable ass” (person who satisfies the precise legal definition of a fool). 
5. a dozen beat to one you must put plenty of fool in a comedy, as one 
adds extra egg-yolks to make a particularly rich dish. 

6. their walks ... woodcocks poets observe fools wherever they are to be 
found, as hunters do woodcocks. The woodcock, because it could easily 
be caught, was a symbol for gullibility. 

7. have found the wit you yourselves understand the humor of such 
depictions. 
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Dramatis Personae 


Lord Dartmouth, in love with Mistress Christian. 
Mr. Moody, the Swashbuckler.® 

Sir Martin Mar-All, a fool. 

Warner, his man. 

Sir John Swallow, a Kentish knight. 


Lady Dupe, the old lady. 

Mistress Christian, her young niece. 

Mistress Millicent, the Swashbuckler’s daughter. 
Rose, her maid. 

Mistress Preparation, woman to the old lady. 


other servants, men and women, a carrier, bailiffs. 


8. Swashbuckler a daring soldier or adventurer. Here evocative of Drake 
and the quasi-piratical, and now old-fashioned, worthies of the Eliz- 
abethan age. 
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Sir Martin Mar-All 


Act I 


Scene I 
Scene— Covent Garden. 


[Enter Warner alone.] 


Warn. Where the devil is this master of mine? He is ever out 
of the way, when he should do himself good! This ‘tis to serve 
a coxcomb, one that has no more brains than just those I carry 
for him. Well! Of all fops commend me to him for the greatest. 
He’s so opinioned of his own abilities, that he is ever 
designing somewhat, and yet he sows his stratagems so 
shallow, that every daw can pick them up. From a plotting 
fool, the Lord deliver me. Here he comes. Oh! It seems his 
cousin’s with him. Then it is not so bad as I imagined. 


[Enter Sir Martin and Lady Dupe.] 


L. Dupe. I think ‘twas well contrived for your access, to lodge 
her in the same house with you. 

Sir Mart. “Tis pretty well, I must confess. 

Warn. [Aside.] Had he plotted it himself, it had been admirable. 
L. Dupe. For when her father Moody writ to me to take him 
lodgings, I so ordered it, the choice seemed his, not mine. 

Sir Mart. I have hit of a thing myself sometimes, when wiser 
heads have missed it, but that might be mere luck. 

L. Dupe. Fortune does more than wisdom. 
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Sir Mart. Nay, for that you shall excuse me, I will not value 
any man’s fortune at a rush, except he have wit and parts to 
bear him out.’ But when do you expect them? 

L. Dupe. This tide will bring them from Gravesend. You had 

best let your man go, as from me, and wait them at the stairs 

in Durham Yard.!° 

Sir Mart. Lord, cousin, what a-do is here with your counsel! 
As though I could not have thought of that myself. I could 
find in my heart not to send him now—stay a little—I could 
soon find out some other way. 

Warn. A minute’s stay may lose your business. 

Sir Mart. Well, go then, but you must grant, if he had stayed, 
I could have found a better way—you grant it. 

L. Dupe. For once I will not stand with you." [Exit 

Warner.] Tis a sweet gentlewoman, this Mistress Millicent, if 
you can get her. 

Sir Mart. Let me alone for plotting.” 

L. Dupe. But by your favor, sir, ‘tis not so easy. Her father has 
already promised her, and the young gentleman comes up 
with them. I partly know the man—but the old squire is 
humorsome, * he’s stout * and plain in speech, and in 
behavior. He loves none of the fine town tricks of breeding, 
but stands up for the old Elizabeth way” in all things. This we 
must work upon. 


9. rush... bear him out I will not admire anyone’s sudden success: I need 
to see if he has the intelligence and abilities to maintain it. 

10. Gravesend ... Durham Yard The town of Gravesend is strategically 
located on the Thames between London and the Channel Ports. Durham 
Yard, in London, on the riverside by Charing Cross, was one of the general 
landing places from the Thames waterway. 

11. stand with you strive with, withstand. 

12. Let me alone for plotting. Leave it to me when it comes to plotting. 
13. humorsome given to moods and whims; capricious. 

14. stout stubborn. 

15. Elizabeth way as in the days of Queen Elizabeth; proverbial for “old 
fashioned.” 
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Sir Mart. Sure you think you have to deal with a fool, cousin? 
[Enter Mistress Christian. ] 


L. Dupe. [Whispers.] Oh my dear niece, I have some business 
with you. 

Sir. Mart. Well, madam, I'll take one turn here in the 
Piazza’s. © A thousand things are hammering in this 
head. ‘Tis a fruitful noddle,” though I say it. [Exit Sir Mart.] 
L. Dupe. Go thy ways for a most conceited fool—but to our 
business, cousin. You are young, but I am old, and have had 
all the love-experience that a discreet lady ought to have, and 
therefore let me instruct you about the love this rich lord 
makes to you. 

Chr. You know, madam, he’s married, so that we cannot work 
upon that ground of matrimony. 

L. Dupe. But there are advantages enough for you, if you will 
be wise and follow my advice. 

Chr. Madam, my friends left me to your care, therefore I will 
wholly follow your counsel, with secrecy and obedience. 

L. Dupe. Sweetheart, it shall be the better for you another 
day.'* Well then, this lord that pretends to” you is crafty and 
false, as most men are, especially in love. Therefore, we must 
be subtle to meet with all his plots, and have countermines 
against his works, to blow him up. 

Chr. As how, madam? 

L. Dupe. Why, girl, he'll make fierce love to you, but you must 
not suffer him to ruffle” you, or steal a kiss, but you must 


16. Piazza’s a fashionable promenade. 

17. noddle head (usually with a playful or contemptuous suggestion of 
dullness or emptiness). 

18. another day in future. 

19. pretends to aspire to, aim at, 

20. ruffle to handle (a woman) with rude familiarity. 
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weep and sigh, and say you'll tell me on’t,?? and that you will 
not be used so, and play the innocent, just like a child, and 
seem ignorant of all. 

Chr. I warrant you I'll be very ignorant, madam. 

L. Dupe. And be sure, when he has towsed” you, not to 
appear at supper that night, that you may fright him. 

Chr. No, madam. 

L. Dupe. That he may think you have told me. 

Chr. Ay, madam. 

L. Dupe. And keep your chamber, and say your head aches. 
Chr. Oh most extremely, madam. 

L. Dupe. And lock the door, and admit of no night visits. At 
supper I'll ask where’s my cousin, and, being told you are not 
well, Ill start from the table to visit you, desiring his lordship 
not to incommode himself, for I will presently wait on him 
again. 

Chr. But how, when you are returned, madam? 

L. Dupe. Then, somewhat discomposed, I'll say I doubt the 
measles or small-pox will seize on you, and then, “the girl is 
spoiled,” saying, “poor thing, her portion” is her beauty and 
her virtue,” and often send to see how you do, by whispers in 
my servant’s ears, and have those whispers of your health 
returned to mine. If his lordship, thereupon, asks how you do, 
I will pretend it was some other thing. 

Chr. Right, madam, for that will bring him further in suspense. 
L. Dupe. A hopeful” girl! Then will I eat nothing that night, 
feigning my grief for you, but keep his lordship company at 
meal, and seem to strive to put my passion off, yet show it still 
by small mistakes. 

Chr. And broken sentences. 


21. on’t about it. 

22. towsed tumbled about roughly. 
23. portion dowry. 

24. hopeful showing promise. 
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L. Dupe. A dainty” girl! —And after supper visit you again, 
with promise to return straight to his lordship, but after I am 
gone, send an excuse, that I have given you a cordial,” and 
mean to watch that night in person with you. 

Chr. His lordship then will find the prologue of his trouble, 
doubting I have told you of his ruffling. 

L. Dupe. And more than that, fearing his father should know 
of it, and his wife, who is a termagant lady. But when he finds 
the coast is clear, and his late ruffling known to none but you, 
he will be drunk with joy. 

Chr. Finding my simple innocence, which will inflame him 
more. 

L. Dupe. Then what the lion’s skin has failed him in, the fox’s 
subtlety must next supply,” and that is just, sweetheart, as I 
would have it,”* for crafty folks’ treaties” are their advantage, 
especially when his passion must be satisfied at any rate, and 
you keep shop to set the price of love. So now you see the 
market is your own. 

Chr. Truly, madam, this is very rational and, by the blessing 
of heaven upon my poor endeavors, I do not doubt to play my 
part. 

L. Dupe. My blessing and my prayers go along with thee. 


[Enter Sir John Swallow, Mistress Millicent 
and Rose, her maid.] 


Chr. I believe, madam, here is the young heiress you expect, 
and with her he who is to marry her. 


25. dainty excellent, high quality. The sense of the phrase is “Good girl!” 
26. a cordial medicine. 

27. lion’s skin... fox’s subtlety proverbial. What could not be gained by 
force may be acquired through deviousness. 

28. as I would have it to my way of thinking. 

29. treaties the agreements and bargains they make. 
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L. Dupe. However I am Sir Martin’s friend, I must not seem 
his enemy. 
Sir John. Madam, this fair young lady begs the honor to be 
known to you. 
Mill. My father made me hope it,°° madam. 

[They salute. ] 
L. Dupe. Sweet lady, I believe you have brought all the 
freshness of the country up to town with you. 
Mill. I came up, madam, as we country-gentlewomen use, at 
an Easter-term, to the destruction of tarts and cheese-cakes, to 
see anew play, buy a new gown, take a turn in the park, and 
so down again to sleep with my forefathers. 
Sir John. Rather, madam, you are come up to the breaking of 
many a poor heart that, like mine, will languish for you. 
Chr. I doubt, madam, you are indisposed with your voyage; 
will you please to see the lodgings your father has provided 
for you? 
Mill. To wait upon you,*! madam. 
L. Dupe. [In a whisper.| This is the door. There is a gentleman 
will wait you immediately in your lodging, if he might 
presume on your commands. 
Mill. [In a whisper.| You mean Sir Martin Mar-All. Iam glad 
he has entrusted his passion with so discreet a person. —Sir 
John, let me entreat you to stay here, that my father may have 
intelligence where to find us. 
Sir John. I shall obey you, madam. [The women depart.] 


[Enter Sir Martin Mar-All.] 


Sir John. Sir Martin Mar-All! Most happily encountered! How 
long have you been come to town? 


30. hope it hope to be received by you. 
31. to wait upon you I am at your service, I will do whatever you suggest. 
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Mar-All. Some three days since, or thereabouts. But, I thank 
God, Iam very weary on’t already. 

Sir John. Why, what’s the matter, man? 

Mar-All. My villainous old luck still follows me in gaming. I 
never throw the dice out of my hand, but my gold goes after 
them. If I go to piquet,” though it be but with a novice in’t, he 
will picque and repicque, and capot me twenty times together, 
and, which most mads me, I lose all my sets when I want but 
one of up. 

Sir John. The pleasure of play is lost, when one loses at that 
unreasonable rate. 

Sir Mart. But I have sworn not to touch either cards or dice 
this half year. 

Sir John. The oaths of losing gamesters are most minded. 
They forswear play as an angry servant® does his mistress, 
because he loves her but too well. 

Sir Mart. But I am now taken up with thoughts of another 
nature. I am in love, sir. 

Sir John. That’s the worst game you could have played at. 
Scarce one woman in a hundred will play with you upon the 
square.* You venture at more uncertainty than at a lottery, for 
you set your heart to a whole sex of blanks.* But is your 
mistress widow, wife, or maid? 

Sir Mart. I can assure you, sir, mine is a maid, the heiress of a 
wealthy family, fair to a miracle.* 


32. piquet a card game, the subtleties and terms of which cannot be 
explained in a brief footnote. Essentially, to pique, repicque and capot is to 
win the hand. To lose all one’s sets when one lacks one of up, is to lose the 
game for want of a single point. 

33. most minded ... angry servant “most minded” is ironic, a gambler’s 
vows to give up play are as quickly forgotten as an unhappy lover’s 
(“servant's”) to forswear his mistress. 

34. upon the square fairly. 

35. blanks non-winning lottery tickets. 

36. fair to a miracle wondrously beautiful. 
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Sir John. Does she accept your service? 
Sir Mart. I am the only person in her favor. 


[Enter Warner. ] 


Sir John. Is she of town or country? 

Warn. [Aside.] How’s this? 

Sir Mart. She is of Kent, near Canterbury. 

Warn. [Aside.] What does he mean? This is his rival. 

Sir John. Near Canterbury, say you? I have a small estate lies 
thereabouts, and more concernments”’ than one besides. 

Sir Mart. I'll tell you then. Being at Canterbury, it was my 
fortune once, in the Cathedral church— 

Warn. What do you mean, sir, to entrust this man with your 
affairs thus? 

Sir Mart. Trust him? Why, he’s a friend of mine. 

Warn. No matter for that, hark you, a word, sir. 

Sir Mart. Prithee leave fooling —and as I was saying—I was 
in the church, when I first saw this fair one. 

Sir John. Her name, sir, I beseech you. 

Warn. For heaven’s sake, sir, have a care. 

Sir Mart. Thou art such a coxcomb— Her name’s Millicent. 
Warn. Now, the pox take you, sir, what do you mean? 

Sir John. Millicent, say you? That’s the name of my mistress. 
Sir Mart. Lord! What luck is that now! Well, sir, it happened 
one of her gloves fell down. I stooped to take it up, and, in the 
stooping, made her a compliment. 

Warn. The devil cannot hold him. Now will this thick-skulled 
master of mine tell the whole story to his rival! 

Sir Mart. You'll say, ‘twas strange sir, but at the first glance 
we cast on one another, both our hearts leaped within us, our 
souls met at our eyes, and with a tickling kind of pain slid to 
each other’s breast, and in one moment settled as close and 


37. concernments business interests. 
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warm as if they long had been acquainted with their lodging. 
I followed her somewhat at a distance, because her father was 
with her. 

Warn. Yet hold, sir. 

Sir Mart. Saucy rascal, avoid my sight! Must you tutor me? — 
So, sir, not to trouble you, I enquired out her father’s house, 
without whose knowledge I did court the daughter, and both 
then, and often since coming to Canterbury, I received many 
proofs of her kindness to me. 

Warn. You had best tell him too, that Iam acquainted with her 
maid, and manage your love underhand with her. 

Sir Mart. Well remembered, i’ faith, I thank thee for that, I had 
forgot it, I protest! My valet de chambre, whom you see here 
with me, grows me acquainted* with her woman. 

Warn. O the devil! 

Sir Mart. In fine, sir, this maid, being much in her mistress’s 
favor, so well solicited my cause, that, in fine, I gained from 
fair mistress Millicent an assurance of her kindness, and an 
engagement to marry none but me. 

Warn. ‘Tis very well! You have made a fair discovery! 

Sir John. A most pleasant relation, I assure you. You are a 
happy man, sir! But what occasion brought you now to 
London? 

Sir Mart. That was in expectation to meet my mistress here. 
She writ me word from Canterbury, she and her father shortly 
would be here. 

Sir John. She and her father, said you, sir? 

Warn. Tell him, sir, for heaven’s sake tell him all. 

Sir Mart. So I will, sir, without your bidding. Her father and 
she are come up already, that’s the truth on’t, and are to lodge 
by my contrivance in yon house, the master of which is a 
cunning rascal as any in town—him I have made my own, for 
I lodge there. 


38. grows me acquainted causes me to become better acquainted 
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Warn. You do ill, sir, to speak so scandalously of my landlord. 
Sir Mart. Peace, or I'll break your fool’s head —so, that by his 
means I shall have free egress and regress when I please, sir, 
without her father’s knowledge. 

Warn. I am out of patience to hear this. 

Sir John. Methinks you might do well, sir, to speak openly to 
her father. 

Sir Mart. Thank you for that, i’ faith! In speaking to old Moody, 
I may soon spoil all. 

Warn. So, now he has told her father’s name, ‘tis past recovery. 
Sir John. Is her father’s name Moody, say you? 

Sir Mart. Is he of your acquaintance? 

Sir John. Yes, sir, I know him for a man who is too wise for 
you to overreach. I am certain he will never marry his 
daughter to you. 

Sir Mart. Why, there’s the jest of it. He shall never know 
it. Tis but your keeping of my counsel. I’ll do as much for you, 
mun.” 

Sir John. No, sir, Ill give you better. Trouble not yourself 
about this lady, her affections are otherwise engaged to my 
knowledge—hark in your ear—her father hates a gamester 
like a devil. IT] keep your counsel” for that too. 

Sir Mart. Nay, but this is not all,*! dear Sir John? 

Sir John. This is all, I assure you. Only I will make bold to 
seek your mistress out another lodging. [Exit Sir John.] 

Warn. Your affairs are now put into an excellent posture, 
thank your incomparable discretion. This was a stratagem my 
shallow wit could never have reached, to make a confidant of 
my rival. 

Sir Mart. I hope thou art not in earnest, man! Is he my rival? 


39, mun man. 
40. I'll keep your counsel I'll be discreet. 
41. but this is not all can nothing be done to improve the situation? 
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Warn. ’Slife, he has not found it out all this while! Well sir, for 
a quick apprehension, let you alone.” 

Sir Mart. How the devil camest thou to know on’t? And why 
the devil didst thou not tell me on’t? 

Warn. To the first of your devils I answer, her maid Rose told 
me on’t. To the second, I wish a thousand devils take him that 
would not hear me. 

Sir Mart. O unparalleled misfortune! 

Warn. O unparalleled ignorance! Why, he left her father at the 
water-side while he led the daughter to her lodging, whither 
I directed him, so that if you had not labored to the contrary, 
fortune had placed you in the same house with your mistress, 
without the least suspicion of your rival, or of her father. 
But ’tis well you have satisfied your talkative humor. I hope 
you have some new project of your own to set all right again, 
for my part, I confess all my designs for you are wholly ruined, 
the very foundations of them are blown up. 

Sir Mart. Prithee insult not over the destiny of a poor undone 
lover. I am punished enough for my indiscretion in my 
despair, and have nothing to hope for now but death. 

Warn. Death is a bug-word,* things are not brought to that 
extremity. Ill cast about to save all yet. 


[Enter Lady Dupe.] 


L. Dupe. O Sir Martin! Yonder has been such a stir within. Sir 
John, I fear, smokes* your design, and by all means would 
have the old man remove his lodging. Pray God, your man 
has not played false. 


42. let you alone none compare with you. 

43. bug-word a bug-bear word, a something that is merely said to frighten 
someone. 

44, smokes smells the smoke of, suspects. 

45. played false betrayed you. 
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Warn. Like enough I have. I am coxcomb* sufficient to do it. 
My master knows, that none but such a great calf” as I could 
have done it, such an overgrown ass, a self-conceited idiot as 
I. 

Sir Mart. Nay, Warner. 

Warn. Pray, sir, let me alone. What is it to you if I rail upon 
myself? Now could I break my own logger-head.* 

Sir Mart. Nay, sweet Warner. 

Warn. What a good master have I, and I to ruin him. O beast! 
L. Dupe. Not to discourage you wholly, Sir Martin, this storm 
is partly over. 

Sir Mart. As how, dear cousin? 

L. Dupe. When I heard Sir John complain of the landlord, I 
took the first hint of it, and joined with him, saying, if he were 
such a one, I would have nothing to do with him. In short, I 
rattled him so well, that Sir John was the first who did desire 
they might be lodged with me, not knowing that I was your 
kinswoman. 

Sir Mart. Pox on’t, now I think on’t, I could have found out 
this myself. 

Warn. Are you there again,” sir? Now, as I have a soul— 

Sir Mart. Mum, good Warner, I did but forget myself a little. 
I leave myself wholly to you, and my cousin. Get but my 
mistress for me, and claim whatever reward you can desire. 
Warn. Hope of reward will diligence beget. 

Find you the money, and I'll find the wit. [Exeunt.] 


46. coxcomb fool. A coxcomb was originally a hat worn by a fool, 
resembling a cock’s comb in shape and color. 

47. calf idiot. Short for moon-calf. The idea was that the moon could exert 
a malign influence on a pregnant cow. The meaning of moon-calf evolved 
from “monstrous birth” to person born without normal intelligence. 

48. logger-head stupid (block) head. 

49. are you there again have you finally grasped the situation? 
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Act Il 


Scene I 
[Enter Lady Dupe, and Mistress Christian. ] 


Chr. It happened, madam, just as you said it would. But was 

he so concerned for my feigned sickness? 

L. Dupe. So much that Moody and his daughter, our new 

guests, take notice of the trouble. But the cause was kept too 

close for strangers to divine. 

Chr. Heaven grant he be but deep enough in love, and then— 

L. Dupe. And then thou shalt distil him into gold, my girl. 

Yonder he comes, I'll not be seen. You know your lesson, child. 
[Exit. ] 

Chr. I warrant you. 


[Enter Lord Dartmouth. ] 


Lord. Pretty mistress Christian, how glad am I to meet you 
thus alone! 

Chr. O the Father!°° What will become of me now? 

Lord. No harm, I warrant you. But why are you so afraid? 
Chr. A poor weak innocent creature as I am, heaven of his 
mercy, how I quake and tremble! I have not yet clawed off 
your last ill usage, and now I feel my old fit come again. My 
ears tingle already, and my back shuts and opens.*? Ay, just 
so it began before. 


50. the Father God. 
51. clawed off rid myself of (as of an itch, by scratching). 
52. shuts and opens tenses and relaxes. 
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Lord. Nay, my sweet mistress, be not so unjust to suspect any 
new attempt. I am too penitent for my last fault, so soon to sin 
again. I hope you did not tell it to your aunt. 

Chr. The more fool I, I did not. 

Lord. You never shall repent your goodness to me. But may 
not I presume there was some little kindness in it, which 
moved you to conceal my crime? 

Chr. Methought I would not have mine aunt angry with you, 
for all this earthly good, but yet I’ll never be alone with you 
again. 

Lord. Pretty innocence! Let me sit nearer to you. You do not 
understand what love I bear you. I vow it is so pure, my soul’s 
not sullied with one spot of sin. Were you a sister, or a 
daughter to me, with a more holy flame I could not burn. 
Chr. Nay, now you speak high words, I cannot understand 
you. 

Lord. The business of my life shall be but how to make your 
fortune, and my care and study to advance and see you settled 
in the world. 

Chr. I humbly thank your lordship. 

Lord. Thus I would sacrifice my life and fortunes, and in 
return you cruelly destroy me. 

Chr. I never meant you any harm, not I. 

Lord. Then what does this white enemy so near me? [Touching 
her hand gloved.| Sure ‘tis your champion, and you arm it thus 
to bid defiance to me. 

Chr. [Pulling her hand away.| Nay, fie, my lord! In faith, you 
are to blame. 

Lord. But I am for fair wars. [Pulls at her glove.] An enemy 
must first be searched for privy armor, ere we do engage. 
Chr. What does your lordship mean? 

Lord. I fear you bear some spells and charms about you, and, 
madam, that’s against the law of arms. 
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Chr. My aunt charged me not to pull off my glove, for fear of 
sun-burning my hand. 

Lord. [Hugging her bare hand.| She did well to keep it from 
your eyes, but I will thus preserve it. 

Chr. Why do you crush it so? Nay, now you hurt me, nay —if 
you squeeze it ne’er so hard, there’s nothing to come out 
on’t™ —fie—is this loving one? What makes you take your 
breath so short? 

Lord. The devil take me if I can answer her a word, all my 
senses are quite employed another way. 

Chr. Ne’er stir,® my lord, I must cry out. 

Lord. Then I must stop your mouth—this ruby for a kiss— 
that is but one ruby for another. 

Chr. This is worse and worse. 

Lady. (Within.) Why, niece, where are you, niece? 

Lord. Pox of her old moldy chops.*° 

Chr. Do you hear, my aunt calls? I shall be hanged for staying 
with you—let me go, my lord. [Gets from him.] 


[Enter Lady Dupe.] 


L. Dupe. My lord! Heaven bless me, what makes your 
lordship here? 
Lord. I was just wishing for you, madam. Your niece and I 
have been so laughing at the blunt humor of your country- 
gentleman. I must go pass an hour with him. 

[Exit Lord Dartmouth. ] 


53. to keep it from your eyes to keep you in the dark, keep you innocent 
and ignorant. 

54.... to come out on’t no matter how hard you squeeze it, nothing will 
come out of it. 

55. ne’er stir, my lord, I must cry out. You stay right there while I scream 
for help. 

56. chops jaws. The idea is, “Damn her for calling out at such an 
inopportune time.” 
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Chr. You made a little too much haste. I was just exchanging 
a kiss for a ruby. 

L. Dupe. No harm done, it will make him come on the faster. 
Never full gorge a hawk you mean to fly.” The next will be a 
necklace of pearl, I warrant you. 

Chr. But what must I do next? 

L. Dupe. Tell him I grew suspicious, and examined you 
whether he made not love, which you denied. Then tell him 
how my maids and daughters watch you so that you tremble 
when you see his lordship. 

Chr. And that your daughters are so envious, that they would 
raise a false report to ruin me. 

L. Dupe. Therefore you desire his lordship, as he loves you, 
of which you are confident, henceforward to forbear his visits 
to you. 

Chr. But how, if he should take me at my word? 

L. Dupe. Why, if the worst come to the worst, he leaves you 
an honest woman, and there’s an end on’t. But fear not that, 
hold out his messages, and then he'll write, and that is it, my 
bird, which you must drive it to. Then all his letters will be 
such ecstasies, such vows and promises, which you must 
answer short and simply, yet still ply out of them your 
advantages. 

Chr. But, madam! He’s in the house, he will not write. 

L. Dupe. You fool—he'll write from the next chamber to you 
and, rather than fail, send his page post with it upon a hobby- 
horse.® Then grant a meeting, but tell me of it, and I’ll prevent 


57. to fly to hunt with. 

58. hold out his messages exclude, refuse to receive his envoys bringing 
you oral messages from him. 

59. post... hobby-horse swiftly (as if by post-horse, that is, by messengers 
traveling by horses provided in relays). A hobby-horse is of course a stick 
with a horse’s head which children bestride to pretend they are riding 
horseback. The suggestion emphasizes how small is the distance a 
messenger must travel. 
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him by my being there. He'll curse me, but I care not. When 
you are alone, he'll urge his lust, which answer you with scorn 
and anger. 

Chr. As thus an’t please you,” madam? What! Does he think 
I will be damned for him? Defame my family, ruin my name, 
to satisfy his pleasure? 

L. Dupe. Then he will be profane in his arguments, urge 
nature’s laws to you. 

Chr. By’r lady, and those are shrewd arguments, but I am 
resolved I'll stop my ears. 

L. Dupe. Then when he sees no other thing will move you, 
he'll sign a portion to you! beforehand. Take hold of that, and 
then of what you will. [Exeunt.] 


Scene IT 
[Enter Sir John, Mistress Millicent, and Rose. ] 


Sir John. Now, fair Mistress Millicent, you see your chamber. 
Your father will be busy a few minutes, and in the meantime 
permits me the happiness to wait on you. 

Mill. Methinks you might have chose us better lodgings, this 
house is full. The other, we saw first, was more convenient. 
Sir John. For you, perhaps, but not for me. You might have 
met a lover there, but I a rival. 

Mill. What rival? 

Sir John. You know Sir Martin, I need not name it to you. 
Mill. I know more men besides him. 

Sir John. But you love none besides him. Can you deny your 
affection to him? 


60. As thus an’t please you Are you pleased to think he will behave in this 
manner? 

61. sign a portion to you he will make a written financial commitment to 
you, in earnest of his intent to marry you. 
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Mill. You have vexed me so, I will not satisfy you. 

Sir John. Then I perceive I am not likely to be so much obliged 
to you, as I was to him. 

Mill. This is romance ®—I'll not believe a word ont. 

Sir John. That’s as you please. However ’tis believed, his wit 
will not much credit® your choice. Madam, do justice to us 
both, pay his ingratitude and folly with your scorn, my 
service with your love. By this time your father stays for me. 
I shall be discreet enough to keep this fault of yours from him. 
The lawyers wait for us to draw your jointure,“ and I would 
beg your pardon for my absence, but that my crime is 
punished in itself. [Exit.] 

Mill. Could I suspect this usage from a favored servant?® 
Rose. First hear Sir Martin, ere you quite condemn him. 
Consider, ‘tis a rival who accused him. 

Mill. Speak not a word in his behalf. Methought too, Sir John 
called him fool. 

Rose. Indeed he has a rare way of acting a fool, and does it so 
naturally, it can be scarce distinguished. 

Mill. Nay, he has wit enough, that’s certain. 

Rose. [ Aside.] How blind love is! 


[Enter Warner. ] 


Mill. How now, what’s his business? I wonder, after such a 
crime, if his master has the face to send him to me. 

Rose. How durst you venture hither? If either Sir John or my 
old master see you! — 

Warn. Pish! They are both gone out. 


62. romance romantic fiction. 

63. will not much credit will not do much credit to. 

64. draw your jointure settle the details of your dowry. 
65. servant suitor. 
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Rose. They went but to the next street. Ten to one but they 
return and catch you here. 

Warn. Twenty to one I am gone before, and save them a labor. 
Mill. What says that fellow to you? What business can he 
have here? 

Warn. Lord, that your ladyship should ask that question, 
knowing whom I serve! 

Mill. I'll hear nothing from your master. 

Warn. Never breathe,” but this anger becomes your ladyship 
most admirably. But though you'll hear nothing from him, I 
hope I may speak a word or two to you from myself, madam. 
Rose. [Aside.] ‘Twas a sweet prank your master played us. A 
lady’s well helped up, that trusts her honor in such a person’s 
hands. To tell all so—and to his rival too. Excuse him if thou 
canst. 

Warn. [Aside to Rose.] How the devil should I excuse him? 
Thou know’st he is the greatest fop’ in nature. 

Rose. But my lady does not know it, if she did — 

Mill. I’ll have no whispering. 

Warn. Alas, madam, I have not the confidence to speak out, 
unless you can take mercy on me. 

Mill. For what? 

Warn. For telling Sir John you loved my master, madam. But 
sure I little thought he was his rival. 

Rose. [Aside.] The witty rogue has taken it on himself. 
Mill. Your master then is innocent? 

Warn. Why, could your ladyship suspect him guilty? Pray tell 
me, do you think him ungrateful, or a fool? 

Mill. I think him neither. 

Warn. Take it from me, you see not the depth of him. But when 
he knows what thoughts you harbor of him, as I am faithful, 


66. Never breathe cease to live if it isn’t true. A mild asseveration, like 
“upon your life.” 
67. fop fool. 
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and must tell him, I wish he does not take some pet, and 
leave you. 
Mill. Thou art not mad,” I hope, to tell him on’t. If thou dost, 
I'll be sworn, I'll forswear it to him. 
Warn. Upon condition then you'll pardon me, Ill see what I 
can do to hold my tongue. 
Mill. This evening, in St. James’s Park, Ill meet him. 

[Knock within. | 
Warn. He shall not fail you, madam. 
Rose. Somebody knocks—Oh, madam, what shall we do! ’Tis 
Sir John, I hear his voice. 
Warn. What will become of me? 
Mill. Step quickly behind that door. [Warner goes out.] 


[To them Sir John.] 


Mill. You’ve made a quick dispatch, sir. 

Sir John. We have done nothing, madam. Our man of law was 
not within—but I must look for some writings. 

Mill. Where are they laid? 

Sir John. [Is going to the door.] In the portmanteau in the 
drawing-room. 

Mill. Pray stay a little, sir. 

Warn. [At the door.] He must pass just by me and, if he sees me, 
I am but a dead man. 

Sir John. Why are you thus concerned? Why do you hold me? 
Mill. Only a word or two [have to tell you. ’Tis of importance 
to you. 

Sir John. Give me leave— 

Mill. I must not, before I discover the plot to you. 

Sir John. What plot? 


68. pet offence at being slighted. 
69. mad so mad as to. 
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Mill. Sir Martin’s servant, like a rogue, comes hither to tempt 
me from his master, to have met him. 

Warn. [At the door.] Now, would I had a good bag of 
gunpowder at my breech, to ram me into some hole!” 

Mill. For my part I was so startled at the message that I shall 
scarcely be myself these two days. 

Sir John. Oh that I had the rascal! I would teach him to come 
upon such errands. 

Warn. Oh for a gentle composition” now! An arm or leg I 
would give willingly. 

Sir John. What answer did you make the villain? 

Mill. I over-reached him clearly, by a promise of an 
appointment of a place I named, where I never meant to come. 
But would have had the pleasure, first, to tell you how I 
served him.” 

Sir John. And then to chide your mean suspicion of me.” 
Indeed I wondered you should love a fool. But where did you 
appoint to meet him? 

Mill. In Grays-Inn Walks.” 

Warn. By this light, she has put the change” upon him! O 
sweet womankind, how I love thee for that heavenly gift of 


lying! 


70. breech, to ram me into some hole. The reference is to guns loaded at 
a “breech” in the rear of the barrel, rather than through the muzzle. 
Breech-loaders existed from the fourteenth century, though they did not 
come into general use till the nineteenth, with advances in precision 
engineering and machining. Warner’s comment simply means he wishes 
he could be tucked out of sight. 

71. gentle composition peaceful settlement of the matter. 

72. over-reached ... served him. I outwitted him by making an assignation 
I would not keep, and meant to have the pleasure of telling you how I 
dealt with him. 

73. chide your mean suspicion of me to recant your previous poor 
opinion of me. 

74. Gray’s-Inn Walks a fashionable promenade. 

75. change exchange, deception. 
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Sir John. For this evening I will be his mistress. He shall meet 
another Penelope” than he suspects. 

Mill. But stay not long away. 

Sir John. You overjoy me, madam. [Exit.] 

Warn. [Entering.] Is he gone, madam? 

Mill. As far as Grays-Inn Walks. Now I have time to walk the 
other way, and see thy master. 

Warn. Rather let him come hither. I have laid a plot, shall send 
his rival far enough from watching him ere long. 

Mill. Art thou in earnest? 

Warn. ‘Tis so designed, fate cannot hinder it. Our landlord, 
where we lie, vexed that his lodgings should be so left by Sir 
John, is resolved to be revenged, and I have found the way. 
You'll see the effects on’t presently. 

Rose. O heavens! The door opens again, and Sir John is 
returned once more. 


[Enter Sir John.] 


Sir John. Half my business was forgot. You did not tell me 
when you were to meet him. Ho! What makes this rascal here? 
Warn. ‘Tis well you’re come, sir, else I must have left untold a 
message I have for you. 

Sir John. Well, what’s your business, sirrah? 

Warn. We must be private first, “tis only for your ear. 

Rose. [Aside.] I shall admire his wit if in this plunge he can get 
off. 

Warn. I came hither, sir, by my master’s order— 

Sir John. I'll reward you for it, sirrah, immediately. 

Warn. When you know all, I shall deserve it, sir. I came to 
sound the virtue of your mistress, which I have done so 
cunningly I have at last obtained the promise of a meeting. 


76. Penelope ironic allusion to Ulysses’ wife, Penelope, who was the 
paragon of faithfulness. 
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But my good master, whom I must confess more generous 
than wise, knowing you had a passion for her, is resolved to 
quit.” And, sir, that you may see how much he loves you, sent 
me in private to advise you still to have an eye upon her 
actions. 

Sir John. Take this diamond for thy good news, and give thy 
master my acknowledgments. 

Warn. [Aside.] Thus the world goes, my masters! He that will 
cozen’* you, commonly gets your goodwill into the bargain. 
Sir John. Madam, I am now satisfied of all sides; first of your 
truth, then of Sir Martin’s friendship. In short, I find you two 
cheated each other, both to be true to me. 

Mill. [Aside.] Warner is got off as I would wish, and the knight 
over-reached. 


[Enter to them the Landlord, disguised like a carrier.] 


Rose. How now! what would this carrier have? 

Warn. [Aside to her.] This is our landlord, whom I told you of, 
but keep your countenance. 

Land. I was looking here-away for one Sir John Swallow, they 
told me, I might hear news of him in this house. 

Sir John. Friend, I am the man. What have you to say to me? 
Land. Nay, faith, sir, I am not so good a schollard” to say 
much, but I have a letter for you in my pouch, there’s plaguy 
news in it, I can tell you that. 

Sir John. From whom is your letter? 

Land. From your old uncle Anthony. 

Sir John. Give me your letter quickly. 


77. quit abandon (his pursuit of the lady). 
78. cozen cheat. 
79. schollard scholar. I am not so educated a person. 
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Land. Nay, soft and fair goes far.*°— Hold you, hold you. It is 
not in this pocket. 

Sir John. Search in the other, then, I stand on thorns. 

Land. I think I feel it now, this should be who. 

Sir John. Pluck it out then. 

Land. I'll pluck out my spectacles, and see first. [Reads.] To Mr. 
Paul Grimbard—apprentice to—No, that’s not for you, sir, 
that’s for the son of the brother of the nephew of the cousin of 
my gossip Dobson. 

Sir John. Prithee dispatch. Dost thou not know the contents 
on’t? 

Land. Yes, as well as I do my pater noster. 

Sir John. Well, what’s the business on’t? 

Land. Nay, no great business. ‘Tis but only that your 
worship’s father’s dead. 

Sir John. My loss is beyond expression! How died he? 

Land. He went to bed as well to see to as any man in England, 
and when he awakened the next morning — 

Sir John. What then? 

Land. He found himself stark dead. 

Sir John. Well, I must of necessity take orders for my father’s 
funeral and my estate. Heaven knows with what regret I leave 
you, madam. 

Mill. But are you in such haste, sir? I see you take all occasions 
to be from me. 

Sir John. Dear madam, say not so. A few days will, I hope, 
return me to you. 


[To them Sir Martin. ] 


Noble Sir Martin, the welcomest man alive! let me embrace 
my friend. 


80. soft and fair goes far to proceed slowly and cautiously is the most 
successful strategy. 
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Rose. [Aside.] How untowardly he returns the salute! Warner 
will be found out. 

Sir John. Well, friend! You have obliged me to you eternally. 
Sir Mart. How have I obliged you, sir? I would have you to 
know I scorn your words, and I would I were hanged if it be 
not the farthest of my thoughts. 

Mill. [Aside.] O cunning youth, he acts the fool most naturally. 
Were we alone, how would we laugh together! 

Sir John. This is a double generosity, to do me favors, and 
conceal ’em from me. But honest Warner here has told me all. 
Sir Mart. What has the rascal told you? 

Sir John. Your plot to try my mistress for me—you 
understand me, concerning your appointment. 

Warn. Sir, I desire to speak in private with you. 

Sir Mart. This impertinent rascal! When I am most busy, I am 
ever troubled with him. 

Warn. But it concerns you I should speak with you, good sir. 
Sir Mart. That’s a good one, i’faith; thou knowest breeding 
well, that I should whisper with a serving-man before 
company. 

Warn. Remember, sir, last time it had been better — 

Sir Mart. Peace, or I’ll make you feel my double fists. If I don’t 
fright him, the saucy rogue will call me fool before the 
company. 

Mill. [Aside.] That was acted most naturally again. 

Sir John. [To him.] But what needs this dissembling, since you 
are resolved to quit my mistress to me? 

Sir Mart. I quit my mistress! That’s a good one, i’faith. 

Mill. [Aside.] Tell him you have forsaken me. 

Sir Mart. I understand you, madam, you would save a quarrel, 
but, i’faith, I’m not so base. I'll see him hanged first. 


81. thou knowest breeding well here’s a good example of how little you 
know about well-bred behavior! 
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Warn. [Aside.] Madam, my master is convinced, in prudence 
he should say so.* But love o’ermasters him; when you are 
gone perhaps he may. 
Mill. [Aside.] Il go then. —Gentlemen, your servant. I see my 
presence brings constraint to the company. 

[Exeunt Millicent and Rose.] 
Sir John. I’m glad she’s gone. Now we may talk more freely, 
for if you have not quitted her, you must. 
Warn. Pray, sir, remember yourself, did not you send me of a 
message to Sir John, that for his friendship you had left 
mistress Millicent? 
Sir Mart. Why, what an impudent lying rogue art thou! 
Sir John. How’s this! Has Warner cheated me? 
Warn. Do not suspect it in the least. You know, sir, it was not 
generous, before a lady, to say he quitted her. 
Sir John. O! Was that it? 
Warn. That was all. Say yes, good Sir John—[Aside.] or I'll 
swinge® you. 
Sir Mart. Yes, good Sir John. 
Warn. [Aside.] That’s well. Once in his life he has heard good 
counsel. 


[Enter Landlord, still disguised as a carrier. ] 


Sir Mart. Heigh, heigh, what makes my landlord here? He has 
put on a fool’s coat, I think, to make us laugh. 

Warn. [Aside.] The devil’s in him, he’s at it again. His folly’s 
like a sore in a surfeited™ horse, cure it in one place, and it 
breaks out in another. 


82. convinced in prudence he should say so he well understands that the 
prudent course of action would be to dissemble and say he has abandoned 
his courtship of you. 

83. swinge beat, thrash. 

84. surfeited sick. Since overfeeding frequently made horses sick, the term 
“surfeited,” when used of a horse, came to have this general sense. 
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Sir Mart. Honest landlord, i’faith, and what makes you here? 
Sir John. Are you acquainted with this honest man? 

Land. [To Sir Martin softly.] Take heed what you say, sir. 

Sir Mart. Take heed what you say, sir! Why? Who should I be 
afraid of? Of you, sir? I say, sir, I know him, sir, and I have 
reason to know him, sir, for I am sure I lodge in his house, 
sir— Nay, never think to terrify me, sir, ‘tis my landlord here 
in Charles Street,® sir. 

Land. Now I expect to be paid for the news I brought him. 
Sir John. Sirrah, did not you tell me that my father — 

Land. Is in very good health, for aught I know, sir. I beseech 
you to trouble yourself no farther concerning him. 

Sir John. Who set you on to tell this lie? 

Sir Mart. Ay, who set you on, sirrah? This was a rogue that 
would cozen us both. He thought I did not know him. Down 
on your marrowbones,* and confess the truth. Have you no 
tongue, you rascal? 

Sir John. Sure ‘tis some silenced minister.*” He grows so fat 
he cannot speak. 

Land. Why, sir, if you would know, ‘twas for your sake I did 
ie 

Warn. For my master’s sake! Why you impudent varlet, do 
you think to ‘scape us with a lie? 

Sir John. How was it for his sake? 


85. Charles Street a very fashionable and aristocratic address. 

86. marrowbones knees. Marrow-bones were bones, such as those in the 
thighs, large enough to contain a good amount of edible marrow. When 
kneeling, the ends of one’s “marrowbones” would touch the floor. 

87. silenced minister Under Charles II a series of acts were passed to 
require clergy to conform to the modes of Anglican worship and use the 
Book of Common Prayer under pain of losing their income, their right to 
convene religious assemblies, or to come within five miles of any town. 
This effectively silenced the sermons of nonconforming ministers, which 


were frequently critical of the government. 
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Warn. “Twas for his own, sir. He heard you were the occasion 
the lady lodged not at his house, and so he invented this lie, 
partly to revenge himself of you and partly, I believe, in hope 
to get her once again when you were gone. 

Sir John. Fetch me a cudgel, prithee. 

Land. O good sir! If you beat me, I shall run into oil 
immediately.* 

Warn. Hang him, rogue, he’s below your anger. [Beats him.] 
I'll maul him for you—the rogue’s so big, I think ‘twill ask two 
days to beat him all over. 

Land. O rogue! O villain! Warner! Bid him hold, and I'l 
confess, sir. 

Warn. [Beats him out.] Get you gone without replying. Must 
such as you be prating? 


[Enter Rose.] 


Rose. Sir, dinner waits you on the table. 

Sir John. Friend, will you go along, and take part of a bad 
repast? 

Sir Mart. Thank you, but I am just risen from table. 

Warn. [Aside.] Now he might sit with his mistress, and has not 
the wit to find it out. 

Sir John. You shall be very welcome. 

Sir Mart. I have no stomach, sir. 

Warn. [Pushes him. Aside.] Get you in with a vengeance. You 
have a better stomach than you think you have. 

Sir Mart. This hungry Diego*” rogue would shame me. He 
thinks a gentleman can eat like a serving-man. 


88. run into oil the landlord is, as Sir John has just observed, fat. To cudgel 
him would be to extract his oil, as one would by beating olives. 

89. Diego In Dryden’s time this common Spanish name was considered 
typical of servants. 
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Sir John. If you will not, adieu, dear sir. In any thing 
command me. [Exit.] 

Sir Mart. Now we are alone. Han’t I carried matters bravely, 
sirrah? 

Warn. O yes, yes, you deserve sugar-plums. First for your 
quarrelling with Sir John, then for discovering your landlord, 
and lastly for refusing to dine with your mistress. All this is 
since the last reckoning was wiped out. 

Sir Mart. Then why did my landlord disguise himself, to 
make a fool of us? 

Warn. You have so little brains, that a penny-worth of butter, 
melted under ‘em, would set ‘em afloat. He put on that 
disguise, to rid you of your rival. 

Sir Mart. Why was not I worthy to keep your counsel then? 
Warn. It had been much at one. You would but have drunk 
the secret down, and pissed it out to the next company. 

Sir Mart. Well, I find Iam a miserable man. I have lost my 
mistress, and may thank myself for it. 

Warn. You'll not confess you are a fool, I warrant. 

Sir Mart. Well, I am a fool, if that will satisfy you. But what 
am I the nearer,” for being one? 

Warn. O yes, much the nearer, for now fortune’s bound to 
provide for you, as hospitals are built for lame people, 
because they cannot help themselves. Well, I have a project in 
my pate. 

Sir Mart. Dear rogue, what is’t? 

Warn. Excuse me for that.”! But while ’tis set a working, you 
would do well to screw yourself into her father’s good 
opinion. 


90. the nearer the nearer to achieving my wishes. 
91. Excuse me for that. Pardon me if I do not divulge it. 
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Sir Mart. If you will not tell me, my mind gives me” I shall 
discover” it again. 

Warn. I'll lay it as far out of your reach as I can 

possibly, for secrets are edged tools, 

And must be kept from children and from fools. [Exeunt.] 


92. my mind gives me I have misgivings lest. 
93. discover reveal. 
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Act Ill 


Scene I 
[Enter Rose and Warner meeting.] 


Rose. Your worship’s most happily encountered. 

Warn. Your ladyship’s most fortunately met. 

Rose. I was going to your lodging. 

Warn. My business was to yours. 

Rose. I have something to say to you that — 

Warn. I have that to tell you— 

Rose. Understand then— 

Warn. If you'll hear me— 

Rose. I believe that — 

Warn. I am of opinion, that — 

Rose. Prithee hold thy peace a little, till I have done. 

Warn. Cry you mercy, Mistress Rose, Ill not dispute your 
ancient privilege of talking. 

Rose. My mistress, knowing Sir John was to be abroad upon 
business this afternoon, has asked leave to see a play. And Sir 
John has so great a confidence of your master, that he will 
trust no body with her, but him. 

Warn. If my master gets her out, I warrant her, he shall show 
her a better play than any is at either of the houses.” Here they 
are. Ill run and prepare him to wait upon her. [Exit.] 


[Enter old Moody, Mistress Millicent, and Lady Dupe.] 


Mill. My hoods and scarfs there, quickly. 
L. Dupe. Send to call a coach there. 


94. either of the houses Between the Restoration in 1660, and 1682, patents 
to stage plays were held by only two London companies, the King’s and 
the Duke’s, under the patronage respectively of King Charles and his 
brother James, the Duke of York. 
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Mood. But what kind of man is this Sir Martin with whom 
you are to go? 

L. Dupe. A plain down-right country-gentleman, I assure you. 
Mood. | like him much the better for it. For I hate one of those 
you call a man of the town, one of those empty fellows of mere 
outside. They have nothing of the true old English manliness. 
Rose. I confess, sir, a woman’s in a bad condition, that has 
nothing to trust to, but a peruke above, and a well-trimmed 
shoe below.” 


[To them Sir Martin.] 


Mill. This, sir, is Sir John’s friend. He is for your humor,” sir. 
He is no man of the town, but bred up in the old Elizabeth 
way of plainness. 

Sir Mart. Ay, madam, your ladyship may say your pleasure 
of me. 


[To them Warner.] 


Warn. [Aside.] How the devil got he here before me! ’Tis very 
unlucky I could not see him first. 

Sir Mart. But, as for painting, music, poetry, and the like, Ill 
say this of myself — 

Warn. I'll say that for him, my master understands none of 
them, I assure you, sir. 

Sir Mart. You impudent rascal, hold your tongue. I must rid 
my hands of this fellow; the rogue is ever discrediting me 
before company. 

Mood. Never trouble yourself about it, sir, for I like a man 
that — 


95.... and a well-trimmed shoe below whose man is a fashionable fop. 
96. for your humor a man after your own heart. 
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Sir Mart. I know you do, sir, and therefore I hope you'll think 
never the worse of me for his prating. For, though I do not 
boast of my own good parts— 

Warn. He has none to boast of, upon my faith, sir. 

Sir Mart. Give him not the hearing, sir, for, if I may believe 
my friends, they have flattered me with an opinion of more — 
Warn. Of more than their flattery can make good, sir. ’Tis true 
he tells you, they have flattered him. But, in my conscience, 
he is the most down-right simple-natured creature in the 
world. 

Sir Mart. I shall consider you hereafter, sirrah, but Iam sure 
in all companies I pass for a virtuoso. 

Mood. Virtuoso! What’s that too? Is not virtue enough 
without Oh so?” 

Sir Mart. You have reason, sir. 

Mood. There he is again too: the town phrase,* ‘a great 
compliment I wis!’” ‘you have reason,’ sir,’ that is, you are 
no beast, sir. 

Warn. [Aside to him.] A word in private, sir. You mistake this 
old man. He loves neither painting, music, nor poetry. Yet 
recover yourself, if you have any brains. 

Sir Mart. [Aside.] Say you so? Il bring all about again, I 
warrant you. —I beg your pardon a thousand times, sir. | vow 
to gad I am not master of any of those perfections, for, in fine, 
sir, lam wholly ignorant of painting, music, and poetry. Only 
some rude escapes.'®! But, in fine, they are such, that, in fine, 
sir— 


97.O so virtue + oso = virtuoso. Moody considers the Italian word affected, 
and scoffingly interprets the ending as “O so,” as if to say “how very.” 

98. town phrase the over-sophisticated urban expression. 

99. I wis certainly. (Old English, cognate with the German gewiss.) 

100. have reason a play on literal meaning of the French “avoir raison” (to 
be right). Moody interprets this to mean “you are not a brute animal 
incapable of abstract thought.” 

101. rude escapes unstudied or artless performances, such as would 
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Warn. [Aside.] This is worse than all the rest. 

Mood. By coxbones,’” one word more of all this gibberish, 
and old Madge’® shall fly about your ears. What is this, in fine, 
he keeps such a coil! with too? 

Mill. ’Tis a phrase a la mode sir, and is used in conversation 
now, as a whiff of tobacco! was formerly in the midst of a 
discourse, for a thinking while. 

L. Dupe. In plain English, in fine’ is, “in the end,” sir. 
Mood. But, by coxbones, there is no end on’t, methinks. If 
thou wilt have a foolish word to lard thy lean discourse with, 
take an English one when thou speakest English! As, ‘so sir,’ 
‘and then sir,’ and so forth. “Tis a more manly kind of 
nonsense. And a pox of in fine, for Il hear no more on’t. 
Warn. [Aside.] He’s graveled,'° and I must help him out. — 
Madam, there’s a coach at the door, to carry you to the play. 
Sir Mart. Which house do you mean to go to? 

Mill. The Duke’s, I think. 

Sir Mart. It is a damned play, and has nothing in’t. 

Mill. Then let us to the king’s. 

Sir Mart. That’s e’en as bad. 

Warn. [Aside.] This is past enduring. —There was an ill play 
set up, sir, on the posts,’ but I can assure you the bills are 


barely escape censure. The OED gives this line as the only example of the 
usage. 

102. coxbones a politer form of “God’s Bones.” 

103. old Madge a madge is a cloth-covered leaden hammer. Moody is 
using the term figuratively for his cane. 

104. coil noisy disturbance, tumult, row. Shakespeare’s “mortal coil” is the 
bustle or turmoil of mortal existence. 

105. a-la-mode in fashion. 

106. a whiff of tobacco pausing to take a pull on one’s pipe. 

107. in fine Latin in fine does mean “in the end” or “to sum up.” 

108. As for example. 

109. graveled his ship has run aground. 

110. set up... on the posts advertised in posted handbills. 
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altered since you saw them, and now there are two admirable 
comedies at both houses. 
Mood. But my daughter loves serious plays. 
Warn. They are tragi-comedies, sir, for both. 
Sir Mart. I have heard her say, she loves none but tragedies. 
Mood. Where have you heard her say so, sir? 
Warn. [Aside.] Sir, you forget yourself, you never saw her in 
your life before. 
Sir Mart. What, not at Canterbury, in the Cathedral church 
there? This is the impudentest rascal — 
Warn. [Aside.] Mum, sir. 
Sir Mart. Ah Lord, what have I done! As I hope to be saved, 
sir, it was before I was aware, for if ever I set eyes on her before 
this day, I wish— 
Mood. This fellow is not so much fool as he makes one believe 
he is. 
Mill. [Aside.] I thought he would be discovered for a wit. 
This ‘tis to over-act one’s part! 
Mood. Come away, daughter, I will not trust you in his hands; 
there’s more in it than I imagined. 

[Exeunt Moody, Millicent, Lady Dupe, and Rose.] 
Sir Mart. Why do you frown upon me so, when you know 
your looks go to the heart of me? What have I done besides a 
little lapsus linguee?'"! 
Warn. Why, who says you have done anything? You, a mere 
innocent! 
Sir Mart. As the child that’s to be born, in my intentions. If I 
know how I have offended myself any more than—in one 
word— 
Warn. But don’t follow me, however. I have nothing to say to 
you. 
Sir Mart. I'll follow you to the world’s end, till you forgive me. 
Warn. I am resolved to lead you a dance then. [Exit running. ] 


111. lapsus linguae (Latin) slip of the tongue. 
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Sir Mart. The rogue has no mercy in him but I must mollify 
him with money. [Exit.] 


Scene II 
[Enter Lady Dupe.] 


L. Dupe. Truly, my little cousin’s the aptest scholar, and takes 
out love’s lessons so exactly, that I joy to see it. She has got 
already the bond of two thousand pounds sealed for her 
portion, which I keep for her. A pretty good beginning! ’Tis 
true, I believe he has enjoyed her, and so let him. Mark 
Antony wooed not at so dear a price. 


[Enter, to her, Christian. ] 


Chr. O madam, I fear I am breeding!!” 

L. Dupe. A taking wench!" But ‘tis no matter. Have you told 
anybody? 

Chr. I have been venturing, upon your foundations, a little 
to dissemble. 

L. Dupe. That’s a good child. I hope it will thrive with thee, 
as it has with me. Heaven has a blessing in store upon our 
endeavors. 

Chr. I feigned myself sick, and kept my bed. My lord, he came 
to visit me, and, in the end, I disclosed it to him, in the saddest 
passion!!'5 


112. breeding pregnant. 

113. taking attractive, charming. 

114. foundations principles, bases of conduct (which you have taught me). 
115. saddest passion most serious suffering. 
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L. Dupe. This frightened him, I hope, into a study how to 
cloak your disgrace, lest it should have vent!"® to his lady. 
Chr. "Tis true. But all the while I subtly drove it, that he should 
name you to me as the fittest instrument of the concealment.” 
But how to break it to you, strangely does perplex him. He 
has been seeking you all over the house. Therefore, Ill leave 
your ladyship, for fear we should be seen together. [Exit.] 

L. Dupe. Now I must play my part. 

Nature, in women, teaches more than art. 


[Enter Lord Dartmouth. ] 


Lord. Madam, I have a secret to impart, a sad one too, and 
have no friend to trust, but only you. 

L. Dupe. Your lady, or your children, sick? 

Lord. Not that I know. 

L. Dupe. You seem to be in health. 

Lord. In body, not in mind. 

L. Dupe. Some scruple of conscience, I warrant. My chaplain 
shall resolve'® you. 

Lord. Madam, my soul’s tormented. 

L. Dupe. O take heed of" despair, my lord! 

Lord. Madam, there is no medicine for this sickness, but only 
you. Your friendship’s my safe haven, else I am lost, and 
shipwrecked. 

L. Dupe. Pray tell me what it is. 

Lord. Could I express it by sad sighs and groans, or drown it 
with myself in seas of tears, I should be happy —would, and 
would not tell. 


116. have vent have outlet, become known. 

117. name you to me... of the concealment that he should suggest I 
obtain your assistance in keeping the matter secret. 

118. resolve free of a doubt or perplexity. 

119. take heed of be careful you do not fall into. 
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L. Dupe. Command whatever I can serve you in. I will be 
faithful still to all your ends, provided they be just and 
virtuous. 

Lord. That word has stopped me. 

L. Dupe. Speak out, my lord, and boldly tell what ‘tis. 

Lord. Then, in obedience to your commands: your cousin is 
with child. 

L. Dupe. Which cousin? 

Lord. Your cousin Christian, here in the house. 

L. Dupe. Alas! Then she has stolen a marriage, and undone 
herself. Some young fellow, on my conscience, that’s a beggar. 
Youth will not be advised. Well, Il never meddle more with 
girls, one is no more assured of them, than grooms of mules.'”° 
They'll strike when least one thinks on’t. But pray, your 
lordship, what is her choice then for a husband? 

Lord. She—is not married that I know of, madam. 

L. Dupe. Not married! ’Tis impossible. The girl does sure 
abuse you. I know her education has been such, the flesh 
could not prevail. Therefore, she does abuse you, it must be 
SO. 

Lord. Madam, not to abuse you longer, she is with child, and 
I the unfortunate man who did this most unlucky act. 

L. Dupe. You! Ill never believe it. 

Lord. Madam, ’tis too true; believe it, and be serious how to 
hide her shame, I beg it here upon my knees. 

L. Dupe. Oh, oh, oh! [She faints away.] 

Lord. Who’s there? Who’s there? Help, help, help! 


[Enter two women, Rose, and Mistress Millicent. ] 


1 Wom. O merciful God, my lady’s gone! 


120. than grooms of mules than stable-hands can be sure of the good 
behavior of mules, which are liable to kick without warning or apparent 
provocation. 
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2 Wom. Whither? 
1 Wom. To heaven, God knows, to heaven! 
Rose. Rub her, rub her, fetch warm clothes! 
2 Wom. I say, run to the cabinet of quintessence.'?! Gilbert's 
water! Gilbert’s water!!” 
1 Wom. Now all the good folks of heaven look down upon 
her! 
Mill. Set her in the chair. 
Rose. Open her mouth with a dagger or a key.'° Pour, pour! 
Where’s the spoon? 
2 Wom. She stirs! She revives! Merciful to us all! What a thing 
was this? Speak, lady, speak! 
L. Dupe. So, so, so! 
Mill. Alas! My lord, how came this fit? 
Lord. With sorrow, madam. 
L. Dupe. Now | am better. Bess, you have not seen me thus? 
1 Wom. Heaven forfend that I should live to see you so again. 
L. Dupe. Go, go, I’m pretty well, withdraw into the next room; 
but be near, I pray, for fear of the worst. [They go out.] My lord, 
sit down near me, I pray. I'll strive to speak a few words to 
you, and then to bed. Nearer, my voice is faint. My lord, 
heaven knows how I have ever loved you, and is this my 
reward? Had you none to abuse but me in that unfortunate 
fond girl, that you know was dearer to me than my life? This 
was not love to her, but an inveterate malice to poor me. Oh, 
oh! [Faints again. ] 
Lord. Help, help, help! 

[All the women again. ] 
1 Wom. This fit will carry her. Alas, it is a lechery!4 


121. cabinet of quintessence medicine cabinet. 

122. Gilbert’s Water a tonic drink, named for Queen Elizabeth’s physician, 
William Gilbert. 

123. with a dagger or a key to pry open her clenched teeth so the medicine 
may be poured into her mouth. 

124. lechery malapropism for “lethargy.” 
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2 Wom. The balsam, the balsam! 

1 Wom. No, no, the chemistry oil'® of rosemary. Hold her up, 

and give her air. 

Mill. Feel whether she breathes, with your hand before her 

mouth. 

Rose. No, madam, ’tis key-cold. 

1 Wom. Look up, dear madam, if you have any hope of 

salvation! 

2 Wom. Hold up your finger, madam, if you have any hope 

of fraternity.!”° O the blessed saints, that hear me not, take her 

mortality to them! 

L. Dupe. Enough, so, ‘tis well—withdraw, and let me rest a 

while. Only my dear lord remain. 

1 Wom. Pray your lordship keep her from swebbing.!”” 
[Exeunt women. | 

Lord. Here humbly, once again, I beg your pardon and your 

help. 

L. Dupe. Heaven forgive you, and I do. Stand up, my lord, 

and sit close by me. O this naughty girl! But did your lordship 

win her soon? 

Lord. No, madam, but with much difficulty. 

L. Dupe. I’m glad on’t. It showed the girl had some religion 

in her, all my precepts were not in vain. But you men are 

strange tempters. Good my lord, where was this wicked act 

then first committed? 

Lord. In an out-room, upon a trunk. 

L. Dupe. Poor heart, what shifts love makes! Oh, she does love 

you dearly, though to her ruin! And then, what place, my lord? 

Lord. An old waste room, with a decayed bed in’t. 

L. Dupe. Out upon that dark room for deeds of darkness! And 

that rotten bed! I wonder it did hold your lordship’s vigor. 


125. chemistry oil distilled oil. 
126. fraternity malapropism for “eternity.” 
127. swebbing swooning. 
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But you dealt gently with the girl. Well, you shall see I love 
you, for I will manage this business to both your advantages, 
by the assistance of heaven I will. Good my lord, help, lead 
me out. 

[Exeunt. ] 


Scene III 
[Enter Warner and Rose.] 


Rose. A mischief upon all fools! Do you think your master has 
not done wisely? First, to mistake our old man’s humor, then 
to dispraise the plays, and, lastly, to discover his acquaintance 
with my mistress? My old master has taken such a jealousy of 
him, that he will never admit him into his sight again. 

Warn. Thou makest thyself a greater fool than he, by being 
angry at what he cannot help. I have been angry with him too, 
but these friends have taken up the quarrel. [Shows gold.] Look 
you, he has sent these mediators to mitigate your wrath. Here 
are twenty of them have made a long voyage from Guinea!”*® 
to kiss your hands. And when the match is made, there are a 
hundred more in readiness to be your humble servants. 
Rose. Rather than fall out with you, I'll take them. But I 
confess, it troubles me to see so loyal a lover have the heart of 
an emperor, and yet scarce the brains of a cobbler. 

Warn. Well, what device can we two beget betwixt us, to 
separate Sir John Swallow and thy mistress? 

Rose. I cannot on the sudden tell, but I hate him worse than 
foul weather without a coach. 


128. Guinea The guinea was a gold coin, minted in Great Britain between 
1663 and 1814, named for the Guinea region in West Africa, source of 
much of the gold used. The first machine-struck English gold coin, the 
guinea referred to here showed a laurel-crowned head of Charles II. 
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Warn. Then I'll see if my project be luckier than thine. Where 
are the papers concerning the jointure I have heard you speak 
of? 

Rose. They lie within, in three great bags, some twenty reams 
of paper in each bundle, with six lines in a sheet. But there is 
a little paper where all the business lies. 

Warn. Where is it? Canst thou help me to it? 

Rose. By good chance he gave it to my custody, before he set 
out for London. You came in good time. Here it is, I was 
carrying it to him, just now he sent for it. 

Warn. So, this I will secure in my pocket. When thou art asked 
for it, make two or three bad faces, and say it was left behind. 
By this means, he must of necessity leave the town, to see for 
it in Kent. 


[Enter Sir John, Sir Martin and Mistress Millicent. ] 


Sir John. “Tis no matter, though the old man be suspicious. I 
knew the story all beforehand. And since then you have fully 
satisfied me of your true friendship to me. — [To Rose.] Where 
are the writings? 

Rose. Sir, I beg your pardon, I thought I had put them up 
amongst my lady’s things, and it seems, in my haste, I quite 
forgot them, and left them at Canterbury. 

Sir John. This is horribly unlucky! Where do you think you 
left them? 

Rose. Upon the great box in my lady’s chamber. They are safe 
enough, I’m sure. 

Sir John. It must be so—I must take post immediately. 
Madam, for some few days I must be absent, and to confirm 
you, friend, how much I trust you, I leave the dearest pledge 
I have on earth, my mistress, to your care. 

Mill. If you loved me, you would not take all occasions to 
leave me thus. 
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Warn. [Aside.] Do go to Kent, and when you come again, here 
they are ready for you. [Shows the paper.] 

Sir Mart. What's that you have in your hand there, sirrah? 
Warn. Pox, what ill luck was this! What shall I say? 

Sir Mart. Sometimes you have tongue enough. What, are you 
silent? 

Warn. "Tis an account, sir, of what money you have lost since 
you came to town. 

Sir Mart. I am very glad on’t. Now I'll make you all see the 
severity of my fortune—give me the paper. 

Warn. Heaven, what does he mean to do? It is not fair writ out, 
sir. 

Sir John. Besides, I am in haste. Another time, sir— 

Sir Mart. Pray, oblige me, sir, ‘tis but one minute. All people 
love to be pitied in their misfortunes, and so do I. Will you 
produce it, sirrah? 

Warn. Dear master! 

Sir Mart. Dear rascal! Am I master or you, you rogue? 

Warn. Hold yet, sir, and let me read it. You cannot read my 
hand. 

Sir Mart. This is ever his way to be disparaging me, but I'll let 
you see, sirrah, that I can read your hand better than you 
yourself can. 

Warn. You'll repent it; there’s a trick in’t, sir. 

Sir Mart. Is there so, sirrah? But Ill bring you out of all your 
tricks with a vengeance to you—[Reads.] How now! What’s 
this? A true particular of the estate of Sir John Swallow, knight, 
lying and situate in, &c. 

Sir John. [Takes the paper.] This is the very paper I had lost. I’m 
very glad on’t, it has saved me a most unwelcome journey — 
but I will not thank you for the courtesy, which now I find 
you never did intend me. This is confederacy, I smoke it 
now —Come, madam, let me wait on you!” to your father. 


129. wait on you accompany you. 
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Mill. Well, of a witty man, this was the foolishest part that 
ever I beheld. [Exeunt Sir John, Millicent, and Rose.] 

Sir Mart. I am a fool, I must confess it, and I am the most 
miserable one without thy help—but yet it was such a mistake 
as any man might have made. 

Warn. No doubt of it. 

Sir Mart. Prithee chide me! This indifference of thine wounds 
me to the heart. 

Warn. I care not. 

Sir Mart. Wilt thou not help me for this once? 

Warn. Sir, I kiss your hands, I have other business. 

Sir Mart. Dear Warner! 

Warn. I am inflexible. 

Sir Mart. Then I am resolved I'll kill myself. 

Warn. You are master of your own body. 

Sir Mart. Will you let me damn my soul? 

Warn. At your pleasure, as the devil and you can agree about 
it: 

Sir Mart. D’ye see, the point’s ready?! Will you do nothing 
to save my life? 

Warn. Not in the least. 

Sir Mart. Farewell, hard-hearted Warner. 

Warn. Adieu, soft-headed Sir Martin. 

Sir Mart. Is it possible? 

Warn. Why don’t you dispatch, sir? Why all these preambles? 
Sir Mart. I'll see thee hanged first. I know thou wouldst have 
me killed, to get my clothes. 

Warn. I knew it was but a copy of your countenance,'*! people 
in this age are not so apt to kill themselves. 

Sir Mart. Here are yet ten pieces in my pocket, take “em and 
let’s be friends. 


130. the point’s ready Sir Martin unsheathes his sword. 
131. copy of your countenance (your threatened suicide was) a mere 
outward show, a pretense. 
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Warn. You know the easiness of my nature, and that makes 
you work upon it so. Well, sir, for this once I cast an eye of 
pity on you, but I must have ten more in hand, before I can 
stir a foot. 

Sir Mart. As I am a true gamester, I have lost all but these, but 
if thou'lt lend me them, I'll give ‘em thee again. 

Warn. I'll rather trust you till to-morrow. Once more look up, 
I bid you hope the best. 

Why should your folly make your love miscarry, 

Since men first play the fools, and then they marry? [Exeunt.] 


oy 


Act IV 


Scene I 
[Enter Sir Martin and Warner.] 


Sir Mart. But are they to be married this day in private, say 
you? 

Warn. "Tis so concluded, sir, I dare assure you. 

Sir Mart. But why so soon, and in private? 

Warn. So soon, to prevent the designs upon her, and in private, 
to save the effusion of Christian money. 

Sir Mart. It strikes to my heart already. In fine, I am a dead 
man. Warner — 

Warn. Well, go your ways, I'll try what may be done. Look, if 
he will stir now, your rival and the old man will see us 
together. We are just below the window. 

Sir Mart. Thou canst not do it. 

Warn. On the peril of my twenty pieces be it. 

Sir Mart. But I have found a way to help thee out, trust to my 
wit but once. 

Warn. Name your wit, or think you have the least grain of wit 
but once more, and I'll lay it down’” for ever. 

Sir Mart. You are a saucy, masterly companion. And so I leave 
you. [Exit.] 

Warn. Help, help, good people! Murder, Murder! 


[Enter Sir John and Moody.] 


Sir John and Mood. How now, what’s the matter? 
Warn. I am abused, I am beaten, I am lamed forever. 
Mood. Who has used thee so? 

Warn. The rogue, my master. 


132. lay it down give up on trying to help you. 
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Sir John. What was the offence? 

Warn. A trifle, just nothing. 

Sir John. That's very strange. 

Warn. It was for telling him he lost too much at play. I meant 
him nothing but well, heaven knows, and he, in a cursed 
damned humor, would needs revenge his losses upon me: 
and kicked me, took away my money, and turned me off. But, 
if I take it at his hands— 

Mood. By cox-nowns,'* it was an ill-natured part. Nay, I 
thought no better would come on’t, when I heard him at his 
“vow to gads,” and “in fines.” 

Warn. But, if I live, Ill cry quittance’!® with him. He had 
engaged me to get Mistress Millicent, your daughter, for him. 
But if I do not all I can to make her hate him! A great booby, 
an overgrown oaf, a conceited Bartholomew —!* 

Mood. Prithee leave off thy choler, and hear me a little. I have 
had a great mind to thee a long time. If thou thinkest my 
service better than his, from this minute I entertain thee. 
Warn. With all my heart, sir, and so much the rather, that I 
might spite him with it. This was the most propitious fate— 
Mood. Propitious! And fate! What a damned scanderbag!” 
rogue art thou, to talk at this rate? Hark you, sirrah, one word 
more of this gibberish, and I'll set you packing from your new 


133. cox-nowns a polite form of “God’s Wounds.” 

134. “vow to gads” and “in fines.” Sir Martin is fond of using the phrases 
“T vow to gad (God)” and “in fine.” 

135. cry quittance settle accounts. 

136. Bartholomew The reference is to Squire Bartholomew Cokes, a 
simpleton in Ben Johnsons 1614 comedy Bartholomew Fair, set in the four- 
day trade and pleasure fair so named, held each summer in northwest 
London, from 1133 to 1855. 

137. scanderbag out and out, utter, consummate. The name comes from 
that of an Ottoman general, Iskander Bey (Lord Alexander), who 
renounced Islam, fought for Christendom, and thwarted the westward 
extension of Turkish rule. His name became synonymous with fierce 
courage, and finally became a superlative of very general application. 
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service. Ill have neither propitious nor fate come within my 
doors. 

Sir John. Nay, pray, father— 

Warn. Good old sir, be pacified. I was pouring out a little of 
the dregs that I had left in me of my former service, and now 
they are gone, my stomach’s clear of them. 

Sir John. This fellow is come in a happy hour for now, sir, you 
and I may go to prepare the license, and in the meantime he 
may have an eye upon your daughter. 

Warn. If you please I'll wait upon her till she’s ready, and then 
bring her to what church you shall appoint. 

Mood. But friend, you'll find she’ll hang an arse,'** and be 
very loath to come along with you, and therefore I had best 
stay behind and bring her myself. 

Warn. I warrant you I have a trick for that, sir. She knows 
nothing of my being turned away, so I'll come to her as from 
Sir Martin and, under pretense of carrying her to him, conduct 
her to you. 

Sir John. My better angel! 

Mood. By the mass, ‘twas well thought on. Well, son, go you 
before, I’ll speak but one word for a dish or two’ at dinner, 
and follow you to the license office. Sirrah, stay you here, till 
my return. [Exeunt Sir John and Moody.] 

Warn. Was there ever such a lucky rogue as I? I had always a 
good opinion of my wit, but could never think I had so much 
as now I find. I have now gained an opportunity to carry away 
Mistress Millicent, for my master to get his mistress by means 
of his rival, to receive all his happiness, where he could expect 
nothing but misery. After this exploit, I will have Lely’ draw 


138. hang an arse drag her arse (ass), be dilatory. 

139. one word for a dish or two I’m just going to order myself a small 
repast. 

140. Lely Sir Peter Lely (1618-1680), court painter to Charles II, who 
knighted him. Lely is responsible for the best known portraits of Charles, 
notable for their glossiness and photographic detail. 
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me in the habit of a hero, with a laurel on my temples, and an 
inscription below it: This is Warner, the flower of serving-men. 


[Enter Messenger. ] 


Mess. Pray do me the favor to help me to the speech of™ Mr. 
Moody. 

Warn. What’s your business? 

Mess. I have a letter to deliver to him. 

Warn. Here he comes, you may deliver it yourself to him. 


[Enter Moody.] 


Mess. Sir, a gentleman met me at the corner of the next street, 
and bid me give this into your own hands. 

Mood. Stay, friend, till I have read it. 

Mess. He told me, sir, it required no answer. [Exit Mess. ] 
Mood. [Reads.] Sir, permit me, though a stranger, to give you 
counsel. Some young gallants have had intelligence that this day 
you intend privately to marry your daughter the rich heiress and, in 
fine, above twenty of them have dispersed themselves to watch her 
going out. Therefore, put it off if you will avoid mischief, and be 
advised by your unknown servant. 

Mood. By the mackings,'” I thought there was no good in’t, 
when I saw in fine there. There are some papishes, ' Ill 
warrant, that lie in wait for my daughter, or else they are no 
Englishmen, but some of your French-Outalian™ rogues. I 


141. to the speech of to where I may confer with. 

142. by the mackings a polite form of “by the Mass.” Moody favors mild, 
old-fashioned oaths, a trait which helps define him as stuffy and 
conservative. In our time, such a person would use no expressions 
stronger than “darn” and “fudge.” 

143. papishes Papists. 

144. French-Outalian French-Italian. Foreigners are all one and all 
anathema to Moody. The court of Charles, which fancied itself very 
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owe him thanks, however, this unknown friend of mine, that 
told me on’t. Warner, no wedding to-day, Warner. 

Warn. Why, what's the matter, sir? 

Mood. I say no more, but some wiser than some. . .'° I'll keep 
my daughter at home this afternoon, and a fig for all these 
Outalians. [Exit Moody.] 

Warn. So, here’s another trick of fortune, as unexpected for 
bad, as the other was for good. Nothing vexes me, but that I 
had made my game cock-sure, “ and then to be back- 
gammoned."’ It must needs be the devil that writ this letter. 
He owed my master a spite, and has paid him to the purpose. 
And here he comes as merry too! He little thinks what 
misfortune has befallen him, and, for my part, Iam ashamed 
to tell him. 


[Enter Sir Martin laughing.] 


Sir Mart. Warner, such a jest, Warner! [Laughs again.] 

Warn. What a murrain"* is the matter, sir? Where lies this jest 
that tickles you? 

Sir Mart. Let me laugh out my laugh, and I'll tell thee. [Laughs 
again. | 

Warn. I wish you may have cause for all this mirth. 


continental-sophisticated, would have relished this depiction of a man left 
so utterly behind by fashion. 

145. some wiser than some those who are wise will (implied) understand 
my motives. 

146. cock-sure. Safe, certain. The rooster was considered to typify self- 
assurance (as stones do deafness and dirt cheapness). By a logical 
extension of the concept of confidence, cock-sure came to mean “certain” 
objectively as well as subjectively. 

147. backgammoned defeated in my game. 

148. What a murrain Murrain is a cattle disease. The phrase is equivalent 
to “What the Devil?” 
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Sir Mart. Hereafter, Warner, be it known unto thee, I will 
endure no more to be thy May-game.'’: Thou shalt no more 
dare to tell me, I spoil thy projects, and discover thy designs, 
for I have played such a prize,’ without thy help, of my own 
mother-wit—’tis true Iam hasty sometimes, and so do harm, 
but when I have a mind to show myself, there’s no man in 
England, though I say’t, comes near me as to point of 
imagination—I’ll make thee acknowledge I have laid a plot 
that has a soul in’t. 

Warn. Pray, sir, keep me no longer in ignorance of this rare 
invention. 

Sir Mart. Know then Warner that, when I left thee, I was 
possessed with a terrible fear, that my mistress should be 
married. Well, thought I to myself—and mustering up all the 
forces of my wit, I did produce such a stratagem! 

Warn. But what was it? 

Sir Mart. I feigned a letter as from an unknown friend to 
Moody, wherein I gave him to understand, that if his 
daughter went out this afternoon, she would infallibly be 
snapped by some young fellows that lay in wait for her. 
Warn. Very good. 

Sir Mart. That which follows is yet better, for he I sent assures 
me, that in that very nick of time my letter came, her father 
was just sending her abroad with a very foolish rascally fellow, 
that was with him. 

Warn. And did you perform all this, a’ God’s name? Could 
you do this wonderful miracle without giving your soul to the 
devil for his help? 

Sir Mart. I tell thee, man, I did it; and it was done by the help 
of no devil, but this familiar! of my own brain. How long 


149. May-game object of sport or ridicule. The reference is to May-day 
amusements. 

150. played such a prize gambled so skillfully as to win a great prize. 
151. familiar familiar spirit 
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would it have been ere thou couldst have thought of such a 
project? Martin said to his man, Who’s the fool now?!” 
Warn. Who’s the fool! Why, who uses to be’® the fool? He that 
ever was since I knew him, and ever will be so. 

Sir Mart. What a pox! I think thou art grown envious! Not one 
word in my commendation? 

Warn. Faith, sir, my skill is too little to praise you as you 
deserve. But if you would have it according to my poor ability, 
you are one that had a knock in your cradle, a conceited lack- 
wit, a designing ass, a hair-brained fop, a confounded busy- 
brain, with an eternal windmill in it—this, in short, sir, is the 
contents of your panegyric.'+ 

Sir Mart. But what the devil have I done, to set you thus 
against me? 

Warn. Only this, sir: I was the foolish rascally fellow that was 
with Moody, and your worship was he to whom I was to 
bring his daughter. 

Sir Mart. But how could I know this? Iam no witch. 

Warn. No, I'll be sworn for you, you are no conjurer.’> Will 
you go, sir? 

Sir Mart. Will you hear my justification? 

Warn. Shall I see the back of you? Speak not a word in your 
defense. [Shoves him. ] 

Sir Mart. This is the strangest luck now —[Exit.] 

Warn. I’m resolved this devil of his shall never weary me. I 
will overcome him, I will invent something that shall stand 
good in spite of his folly. Let me see— 


[Enter Lord Dartmouth. ] 


152. Martin said to his man... Here Sir Martin changes tense and person 
the more effectively to editorialize. 

153. who uses to be who is usually or typically. 

154. panegyric the full oration I offer in your praise. 

155. conjurer magician; extremely clever person. 
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Lord. Here he is—I must venture on him, for the tyranny of 
this old lady is unsupportable. Since I have made her my 
confidante, there passes not an hour, but she passes a pull at 
my purse-strings. I shall be ruined if I do not quit myself of 
her suddenly. I find now by sad experience that a mistress is 
much more chargeable’ than a wife, and after a little time too 
grows full as dull and insignificant.— Mr. Warner! Have you 
a mind to do yourself a courtesy, and me another? 

Warn. I think, my lord, the question need not be much 
disputed, for I have always had a great service’ for your 
lordship, and some little kindness for myself. 

Lord. What if you should propose mistress Christian as a wife 
to your master? You know he’s never like to compass t’other. 
Warn. I cannot tell that, my lord. 

Lord. Five hundred pounds are yours at the day of marriage. 
Warn. Five hundred pounds! ’Tis true, the temptation is very 
sweet and powerful. The devil, I confess, has done his part, 
and many a good murder and treason have been committed 
at a cheaper rate, but yet— 

Lord. What yet? 

Warn. To confess the truth, Iam resolved to bestow my master 
upon that other lady (as difficult as your lordship thinks it), 
for the honor of my wit is engaged in it. Will it not be the same 
to your lordship, were she married to any other? 

Lord. The very same. 

Warn. Come, my lord, not to dissemble with you any longer, 
I know where it is that your shoe wrings you. I have observed 
something in the house, betwixt some parties that shall be 
nameless. And know, that you have been taking up linen at a 


156. chargeable burdensome. 
157. service fondness and eagerness to be of service to. 
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much dearer rate, than you might have had it in any 
draper’s'’ in town. 

Lord. I see I have not danced in a net before you. 

Warn. As for that old lady, whom hell confound, she is the 
greatest jilt! in nature. Cheat is her study, all her joy to cozen. 
She loves nothing but herself, and draws all lines to that 
corrupted center. 

Lord. I have found her out, though late. First, Ill undertake’! 
I ne’er enjoyed her niece under the rate of five hundred 
pounds a time. Never was woman’s flesh held up so high.'@ 
Every night I find out for’ a new maidenhead, and she has 
sold it me as often as ever Mother Temple, Bennet, or 
Gifford, '* have put off boiled capons for quails and 
partridges. 

Warn. This is nothing to what bills you'll have when she’s 
brought to bed, after her hard bargain,'’® as they call it. Then 
crammed capons, pea-hens, chickens in the grease,! pottages, 
and fricasees, wine from Shatling and La-fronds with New 


158. draper’s “draper” was slang for keeper of a brothel. 

159. danced in a net originally to “dance in a net” meant to act without 
concealment but expect to escape notice. 

160. jilt a woman who deceives a man after leading him on with false 
hopes. 

161. undertake swear, affirm. 

162. held up so high offered at so high a price. 

163. find out for supply, come up with (implied: the price of). 

164. Temple, Bennet, or Gifford names of notorious madams. Lord 
Dartmouth claims that Lady Dupe always makes him pay full price for 
her niece’s favors, as if she were a virgin, with the same skill that 
professional procuresses present experienced whores as young novices. 
165. hard bargain pregnancy. 

166. chickens in the grease (poulet engraissé) chicken specially fattened for 
cooking. 
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River, '” clearer! by sixpence the pound than ever God 
Almighty made it. Then midwife—dry nurse—wet nurse — 
and all the rest of their accomplices, with cradle, baby- 
clouts,'° and bearing-clothes— possets, '”° caudles,'”! broths, 
jellies, and gravies, and behind all these, glisters,!” sup- 
positers,!” and a barbarous apothecary’s bill, more inhuman 
than a tailor’s. 

Lord. I sweat to think on’t. 

Warn. Well, my lord, cheer up! I have found a way to rid you 
of it all. Within a short time you shall know more. Yonder 
appears a young lady whom I must needs speak with. Please 
you go in, and prepare the old lady and your mistress. 

Lord. Good luck, and five hundred pounds attend thee. [Exit.] 


[Enter Millicent and Rose above.] 


Mill. I am resolved Ill never marry him. 

Rose. So far you are right, madam. 

Mill. But how to hinder it I cannot possibly tell, for my father 
presses me to it, and will take no denial. Would I knew some 
way! 

Warn. Madam, I'll teach you the very nearest, for I have just 
now found it out. 

Rose. Are you there, Mr. Littleplot?'” 


167. wine... New River wine offered as if it were from Shatling or La- 
frond, but actually adulterated with water from the New River (a canal 
which opened to supply London in 1613). 

168. clearer from being watered down. 

169. clouts (swaddling) cloth. 

170. posset a hot drink of sweetened and spiced milk curdled with ale or 
wine. 

171. caudle a drink (as for invalids) usually of warm ale or wine mixed 
with bread or gruel, eggs, sugar and spices. 

172. glisters clysters, that is, enemas. 

173. suppositers suppositories. 

174. Mr. Littleplot a winsome term for a cunning or conniving person. 
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Warn. Studying!” to deserve thee, Rose, by my diligence for 
thy lady. I stand here, methinks, just like a wooden 
Mercury,” to point her out the way to matrimony. 

Rose. Or, serving-man like, ready to carry up the hot meat for 
your master, and then to fall upon the cold yourself. 

Warn. I know not what you call the cold, but I believe I shall 
find warm work on’t. In the first place, then, I must acquaint 
you, that I have seemingly put off my master, and entered 
myself into Sir John’s service. 

Mill. Most excellent! 

Warn. And thereupon, but base — 


[Enter Moody. ] 


Mill. Something he would tell us. But see what luck’s here! 
Mood. How now, sirrah? Are you so great!” there already? 
Mill. [Aside.] I find my father’s jealous of him still. 

Warn. Sir, I was only teaching my young lady a new song, and 
if you please you shall hear it. [Sings.] 


Make ready, fair lady, to-night, 
And stand at the door below, 

For I will be there, 

To receive you with care, 

And to your true love you shall go. 


Mood. Ods bobs,’” this is very pretty. 
Mill. Ay, so is the lady’s answer too, if I could but hit on’t. 
[Sings.] 


175. studying earnestly applying myself. 

176. wooden Mercury Dryden probably has in mind the classical herm, a 
fetish of Mercury (Hermes), a bare a pillar or pole made of stone or wood, 
surmounted by the god’s bearded head and sporting an erect phallus. 
177. great in high esteem among the people. 

178. Ods bobs God's body. 
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And when the stars twinkle so bright, 
Then down to the door will I creep, 
To my love will I fly, 

Ever the jealous can spy, 

And leave my old daddy asleep. 


Mood. Bodikins,!” I like not that so well, to cozen her old 
father. It may be my own case another time. 
Rose. [Aside.] Oh, madam! Yonder’s your persecutor returned. 


[Enter Sir John.] 


Mill. [Aside.] Il into my chamber, to avoid the sight of him as 
long as I can. Lord! That my old doting father should throw 
me away upon such an ignoramus, and deny me to such a wit 
as Sir Martin. 

[Exeunt Millicent and Rose from above.] 
Mood. O son! here has been the most villainous tragedy 
against you. 
Sir John. What tragedy? Has there been any blood shed since 
I went? 
Mood. No blood shed, but, as I told you, a most damnable 
tragedy. 
Warn. A tragedy! Ill be hanged if he does not mean a 
stratagem. 
Mood. Jack sauce!'* If I say it is a tragedy, it shall be a tragedy, 
in spite of you. Teach your grandam how to piss, what! I hope 
Iam old enough to spout English with you, sir. 
Sir John. But what was the reason you came not after me? 
Mood. ‘Twas well I did not, Ill promise you. There were those 
would have made bold with mistress Bride, and if she had 


179. Bodikins (God’s) little body. 
180. Jack sauce! What a saucy (impudent) Jack (fellow). 
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stirred out of doors, there were whipsters!*! abroad, i’faith, 
padders'® of maidenheads, that would have trussed her up, 
and picked the lock of her affections ere a man could have 
said, ‘What's this?’ But, by good luck, I had warning of it by a 
friend’s letter. 

Sir John. The remedy for all such dangers is easy. You may 
send for a parson, and have the business dispatched at home. 
Mood. A match,'® i’faith. Do you provide a domine,‘™ and I'll 
go tell her our resolutions, and hearten her up against the day 
of battle. [Exit.] 

Sir John. Now I think on’t, this letter must needs come from 
Sir Martin. A plot of his, upon my life, to hinder our marriage. 
Warn. I see, sir, you'll still mistake him for a wit, but I’m much 
deceived, if that letter came not from another hand. 

Sir John. From whom, I prithee? 

Warn. Nay, for that you shall excuse me, sir. I do not love to 
make a breach between persons, that are to be so near related. 
Sir John. Thou seemest to imply that my mistress was in the 
plot. 

Warn. Can you make a doubt on’t? Do you not know she ever 
loved him, and can you hope she has so soon forsaken him? 
You may make yourself miserable, if you please, by such a 
marriage. 

Sir John. When she is once mine, her virtue will secure me. 
Warn. Her virtue! 

Sir John. What, do you make a mock on’t? 

Warn. Not I. I assure you, sir, I think it no such jesting matter. 
Sir John. Why, is she not honest? 


181. whipsters reckless, violent or licentious persons. 

182. padders footpads, highwaymen, robbers. 

183. a match we are agreed. 

184. domine term or respect applied to learned persons, especially clergy. 
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Warn. Yes, in my conscience is she,'® for Sir Martin’s tongue’s 
no slander.'* 

Sir John. But does he say to the contrary? 

Warn. If one would believe him—which, for my part, I do 
not—he has in a manner confessed it to me. 

Sir John. Hell and damnation! 

Warn. Courage, sir, never vex yourself. Ill warrant you ’tis all 
a lie. 

Sir John. But how shall I be sure ’tis so? 

Warn. When you are married, you'll soon make trial, whether 
she be a maid or no. 

Sir John. I do not love to make that experiment at my own 
cost. 

Warn. Then you must never marry. 

Sir John. Ay, but they have so many tricks to cheat a man, 

which are entailed'*” from mother to daughter through all 
generations. There’s no keeping a lock for that door, for which 
everyone has a key. 

Warn. As, for example, their drawing up their breaths, with— 

‘Oh! you hurt me, can you be so cruel?’ then, the next day, she 
steals a visit to her lover, that did you the courtesy beforehand, 
and in private tells him how she cozened you. Twenty to one 
but she takes out another lesson with him, to practice the next 
night. 

Sir John. All this while, miserable I must be their May-game! 

Warn. ‘Tis well, if you escape so, for commonly he strikes in 
with you, and becomes your friend. 

Sir John. Deliver me from such a friend, that stays behind 

with my wife when I gird on my sword to go abroad. 

Warn. Ay, there’s your man, sir. Besides, he will be sure to 
watch your haunts, and tell her of them, that, if occasion be, 


185. is she she is (not honest). 
186. no slander not a slanderous one. 
187. entailed transmitted. 
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she may have wherewithal to recriminate. At least she will 
seem to be jealous of you, and who would suspect a jealous 
wife? 

Sir John. All manner of ways I am most miserable. 

Warn. But, if she be not a maid when you marry her, she may 
make a good wife afterwards. ‘Tis but imagining you have 
taken such a man’s'* widow. 

Sir John. If that were all. But the man will come and claim her 
again. 

Warn. Examples have been frequent of those that have been 
wanton, and yet afterwards take up.’ 

Sir John. Ay, the same thing they took up before. 

Warn. The truth is, an honest simple girl, that’s ignorant of all 
things, maketh the best matrimony. There is such pleasure in 
instructing her. The best is, there’s not one dunce in all the sex. 
Such a one with a good fortune — 

Sir John. Ay, but where is she, Warner? 

Warn. Near enough, but that you are too far engaged. 

Sir John. Engaged to one, that hath given me the earnest of 
cuckoldom beforehand! 

Warn. What think you then of Mistress Christian here in the 
house? There’s five thousand pounds,’ and a better penny.'*! 
Sir John. Ay, but is she fool’? enough? 

Warn. She’s none of the wise virgins, I can assure you. 

Sir John. Dear Warner, step into the next room, and inveigle’” 
her out this way, that I may speak to her. 

Warn. Remember, above all things, you keep this wooing 
secret. If it takes the least wind, old Moody will be sure to 
hinder it. 


188. five such a man’s someone's. 

189. take up find contentment (with the married lot). 
190. There’s five thousand pounds as a dowry. 

191. a better penny a better value. 

192. fool innocent. 

193. inveigle delude; entice. 
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Sir John. Dost thou think I shall get her aunt’s consent? 
Warn. Leave that to me. [Exit Warn.] 

Sir John. How happy a man shall I be, if I can but compass 
this! And what a precipice have I avoided! Then the revenge 
too is so sweet, to steal a wife under her father’s nose, and 
leave ‘em in the lurch, who have abused me. Well, such a 
servant as this Warner is a jewel. 


[Enter Warner and Mistress Christian to him.] 


Warn. There she is, sir. Now I'l go to prepare her aunt. [Exit.] 
Sir John. Sweet mistress, I am come to wait upon you. 

Chr. Truly you are too good to wait on me. 

Sir John. And in the condition of a suitor. 

Chr. As how, forsooth? 

Sir John. To be so happy as to marry you. 

Chr. O Lord, I would not marry for anything! 

Sir John. Why? ‘Tis the honest end of womankind. 

Chr. Twenty years hence, forsooth.’4 I would not lie in bed 
with a man for a world, their beards will so prickle one. 

Sir John. [Aside.] Pah! What an innocent girl it is, and a very 
child! I like a colt that never yet was backed,!* for so I shall 
make her what I list, and mold her as I will. Lord! Her 
innocence makes me laugh my cheeks all wet. —Sweet lady — 
Chr. I’m but a gentlewoman,' forsooth. 

Sir John. Well then, sweet mistress, if I get your friends’ 
consent, shall I have yours? 


194. Twenty years hence, forsooth. She changes the sense of “end” from 
“purpose” to “death,” which she doesn’t anticipate for another twenty 
years. 

195. backed ridden. 

196. gentlewoman, below the rank of lady. 
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Chr. My old lady may do what she will, forsooth, but by my 
truly,!”” I hope she will have more care of me, than to marry 
me yet. Lord bless me, what should I do with a husband? 

Sir John. Well, sweetheart, then instead of wooing you, I must 
woo my old lady.'* 

Chr. Indeed, gentleman, my old lady is married already. Cry 
you mercy, forsooth, I think you are a knight. 

Sir John. Happy in that title, only to make you a lady. 

Chr. Believe me, Mr. Knight, I would not be a lady: it makes 
folks proud, and so humorous, and so, ill huswifes,’” forsooth. 
Sir John. Pah! —she’s a baby, the simplest thing that ever yet 
I knew. The happiest man I shall be in the world, for should I 
have my wish, it should be to keep school and teach the bigger 
girls, and here, in one, my wish it is absolved. 


[Enter Lady Dupe.] 


L. Dupe. By your leave, sir: I hope this noble knight will make 
you happy, and you make him— 

Chr. [Sighing.] What should I make him? 

L. Dupe. Marry, you shall make him happy in a good wife. 
Chr. I will not marry, madam. 

L. Dupe. You fool! 

Sir John. Pray, madam, let me speak with you. On my 
soul, ‘tis the prettiest innocentest thing in the world. 

L. Dupe. Indeed, sir, she knows little besides her work, and 
her prayers, but I'll talk with the fool. 

Sir John. Deal gently with her, dear madam. 


197. by my truly by my troth, upon my word. Saying truly for “troth” 
makes the asseveration cute and little-girlish. 

198. woo my old lady woo your mother, Lady Dupe. Sir John speaks 
playfully, as if speaking to a mere child, which Christian is pretending to 
be. 

199. ill huswifes bad wives. 

200. absolved discharged, accomplished. 
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L. Dupe. Come, Christian, will you not marry this noble 
knight? 

Chr. [Sobbingly.] Ye—ye—yes— 

L. Dupe. Sir, it shall be to-night. 

Sir John. This innocence is a dowry beyond all price. 


[Exeunt old Lady and Mistress Christian. 
Enter Sir Martin to Sir John, musing. ] 


Sir Mart. You are very melancholy, methinks, sir. 

Sir John. You are mistaken, sir. 

Sir Mart. You may dissemble as you please, but Mistress 
Millicent lies at the bottom of your heart. 

Sir John. My heart, I assure you, has no room for so poor a 
trifle. 

Sir Mart. Sure you think to wheedle me. Would you have me 
imagine you do not love her? 

Sir John. Love her! Why should you think me such a sot? Love 
a prostitute, an infamous person! 

Sir Mart. Fair and soft,”"' good Sir John. 

Sir John. You see, Iam no very obstinate rival, I leave the field 
free to you. Go on, sir, and pursue your good fortune, and be 
as happy as such a common creature can make thee. 

Sir Mart. This is Hebrew-Greek to me. But I must tell you, sir, 
I will not suffer my divinity?” to be profaned by such a tongue 
as yours. 

Sir John. Believe it, whate’er I say, I can quote my author 
fore” 


201. fair and soft fair here means “gently, moderately.” The whole phrase 
means “Don’t speak so harshly!” 

202. divinity Sir Martin intends “my reverence” (the respect due to me), 
but he affectedly over-amplifies the term. 

203. can quote my author for I can cite an authoritative source for my 
information. 
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Sir Mart. Then, sir, whoever told it you, lied in his throat, d’ye 
see, and deeper than that, d’ye see, in his stomach, and his 
guts, d’ye see? Tell me she’s a common person! He’s a son of 
a whore that said it, and Ill make him eat his words, though 
he spoke ’em in a privy-house.”™ 

Sir John. What if Warner told me so? I hope you'll grant him 
to be a competent judge in such a business. 

Sir Mart. Did that precious rascal say it? Now I think on’t, I'll 
not believe you. In fine, sir, I’ll hold you an even wager he 
denies it. 

Sir John. I'll lay you ten to one, he justifies it to your face. 

Sir Mart. Ill make him give up the ghost under my fist if he 
does not deny it. 

Sir John. I'll cut off his ears upon the spot, if he does not stand 
to’t. 


[Enter Warner. ] 


Sir Mart. Here he comes, in pudding-time,”” to resolve the 
question—Come hither, you lying varlet, hold up your hand 
at the bar of justice, and answer me to what I shall demand. 
Warn. What-a-goodier” is the matter, sir? 

Sir Mart. Thou spawn of the old serpent, fruitful in nothing 
but in lies! 

Warn. A very fair beginning this. 


204. in a privy house literally, in a latrine, that is, where there was no one 
by to hear what he said. 

205. in pudding time at an opportune moment. If one arrives just when 
the pudding is ready, one is likely to be invited to stay for dinner. 

206. what-a-goodier What a good year. A mild oath, used for “what a bad 
year,” which is turn is a mild form of “what the plague.” (A bad year being 
one in which there was pestilence.) 
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Sir Mart. Didst thou dare to cast thy venom upon such a saint 
as Mistress Millicent, to traduce”” her virtue, and say it was 
adulterate? 

Warn. Not guilty, my lord. 

Sir Mart. I told you so. 

Sir John. How, Mr. Rascal! Have you forgot what you said 
but now concerning Sir Martin and Mistress Millicent? Ill 
stop the lie down your throat, if you dare deny it. 

Sir Mart. Say you so! Are you there again, 7® i’faith? 

Warn. [Aside.] Pray pacify yourself, sir, twas a plot of my own 
devising. 

Sir Mart. Leave off your winking and your pinking,?” with a 
hose-pox?"’ t’ye. Ill understand none of it. Tell me in plain 
English the truth of the business, for an you were my own 
brother, you should pay for it: Belie my mistress! What a pox, 
d’ye think I have no sense of honor? 

Warn. What the devil’s the matter w’ye? Either be at quiet, or 
Ill resolve to take my heels, and begone. 

Sir Mart. Stop thief, there! What, did you think to scape the 
hand of justice? [Lays hold on him.] The best on’t is, sirrah, your 
heels are not altogether so nimble as your tongue. [Beats him. ] 
Warn. Help! Murder! Murder! 

Sir Mart. Confess, you rogue, then. 

Warn. Hold your hands, I think the devil’s in you—I tell 
you ‘tis a device of mine. 

Sir Mart. And have you no body to devise it on but my 
mistress, the very map of innocence? 

Sir John. Moderate your anger, good Sir Martin. 

Sir Mart. By your patience, sir, Ill chastise him abundantly. 


207. traduce expose to shame or blame by falsehood or misrepresentation. 
208. are you there again do you persist in this allegation? 

209. pinking blinking. 

210. hose-pox hose, though often used to mean an article of clothing 
covering the legs from the feet up to the knees, may (as here) mean 
breeches or drawers. Hence hose-pox is venereal disease. 
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Sir John. That’s a little too much, sir, by your favor, to beat 
him in my presence. 

Sir Mart. That’s a good one, i’faith. Your presence shall hinder 
me from beating my own servant? 

Warn. O traitor to all sense and reason! He’s going to discover 
that too. 

Sir Mart. An I had a mind to beat him to mummy,”"' he’s my 
own, I hope. 

Sir John. At present, I must tell you, he’s mine, sir. 

Sir Mart. Hey-day! Here’s fine juggling! 

Warn. [Aside.] Stop yet, sir, you are just upon the brink of a 
precipice. 

Sir Mart. What is’t thou mean’st now? [Aside.] O Lord! my 
mind misgives me, I have done some fault, but would I were 
hanged if I can find it out! 

Warn. There’s no making him understand me. 

Sir Mart. Pox on’t, come what will, I’ll not be faced down?!” 
with a lie. I say, he is my man. 

Sir John. Pray remember yourself better. Did not you turn 
him away for some fault lately, and laid a livery of black and 
blue on his back, before he went? 

Sir Mart. The devil of any fault, or any black and blue, that I 
remember. Either the rascal put some trick upon you, or you 
would upon me. 

Sir John. O ho! Then it seems the cudgeling and turning away 
were pure invention. I am glad I understand it. 

Sir Mart. In fine, it’s all so damned a lie— 

Warn. Alas! he has forgot it, sir. Good wits, you know, have 
bad memories. 

Sir John. No, no, sir, that shall not serve your turn. You may 
return when you please to your old master. I give you a fair 
discharge, and a glad man I am to be so rid of you. Were you 


211. to mummy till he became a corpse. 
212. faced down subdued by effrontery, browbeaten. 
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thereabouts,” i’faith? What a snake I had entertained in my 
bosom! Fare you well, sir, and lay your next plot better 
between you, I advise you. [Exit Sir John.] 

Warn. Lord, sir, how you stand, as you were nipped i’the 
head!?"* Have you done any new piece of folly, that makes you 
look so like an ass? 

Sir Mart. Here’s three pieces of gold yet, if I had the heart to 
offer it thee. [Holds the gold afar off, trembling.] 

Warn. Noble sir, what have I done to deserve so great a 
liberality? I confess, if you had beaten me for my own fault, if 
you had utterly destroyed all my projects, then it might have 
been expected, that ten or twenty pieces should have been 
offered by way of recompense or satisfaction. 

Sir Mart. Nay, an you be so full of your flouts, your friend 
and servant.*!° Who the devil could tell the meaning of your 
signs and tokens, an you go to that? 

Warn. You are no ass then? 

Sir Mart. Well, sir, to do you service, d’ye see, am an ass ina 
fair way,”!° will that satisfy you? 

Warn. For this once produce those three pieces. I am 
contented to receive that inconsiderable tribute —or make ‘em 
six, and I'll take the fault upon myself. 

Sir Mart. Are we friends then? If we are, let me advise you— 
Warn. Yet advising! 

Sir Mart. For no harm, good Warner. But pray, next time 
make me of your council, let me enter into the business, 


213. were you thereabouts is that what you were up to? 

214. nipped i’the head rendered senseless, as if by having one’s head 
squeezed. 

215. an you be so full of your flouts, your friend and servant. If (“an”) 
you be so full of jeers and scornful remarks (“flouts,”) I will be glad to 
accept them in accordance with the bonds of friendship and duty. 

216. Iam an ass in a fair way I admit that I have really (“fairly’) acted like 
a fool. 
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instruct me in every point, and then if I discover all, I am 
resolved to give over affairs, and retire from the world. 

Warn. Agreed, it shall be so. But let us now take breath a while, 
then on again. 

For though we had the worst, those heats?!” are past. 

We'll whip and spur, and fetch him up?!’ at last. [Exeunt.] 


217. heats a heat is a single round of a contest such as a race). 
218. fetch him up to fetch up is to rouse or stir up (a horse). 
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Act V 


Scene I 


[Enter Lord Dartmouth, Lady Dupe, Mistress Christian, Rose, 
and Warner. |] 


Lord. Your promise is admirably made good to me, that Sir 
John Swallow should be this night married to Mistress 
Christian! Instead of that, he is more deeply engaged than 
ever with old Moody. 

Warn. I cannot help those ebbs and flows of fortune. 

L. Dupe. I am sure my niece suffers most in’t. He’s come off 
to her with a cold compliment?” of a mistake in his mistress’s 
virtue, which he has now found out, by your master’s folly, to 
be a plot of yours to separate them. 

Chr. To be forsaken, when a woman has given her consent!?”° 
Lord. “Tis the same scorn, as to have a town rendered up, and 
afterwards slighted. 

Rose. You are a sweet youth, sir, to use my lady so, when she 
depended on you. Is this the faith of a valet de chambre? I would 
be ashamed to be such a dishonor to my profession. It will 
reflect upon us in time. We shall be ruined by your good 
example. 

Warn. As how, my dear lady ambassadress?™! 

Rose. Why, they say the women govern their ladies, and you 
govern us.” So if you play fast and loose, not a gallant will 


219. cold compliment the perfunctory courtesy (of acknowledging his 
suspicions were false). 

220. To be forsaken, when a woman has given her consent For a woman 
to be forsaken after she has given her consent. 

221. ambassadress representative of the profession of ladies’ maids.. 

222. you govern us you valets control us, the ladies’ maids, in our capacity 
of go-betweens. 
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bribe us for our good wills. The gentle guinea will now go to 
the ordinary,” which used as duly to steal into our hands at 
the stair-foot, as into Mr. Doctor’s at parting.” 

Lord. Night’s come, and I expect your promise. 

L. Dupe. Fail with me if you think good, sir. 

Chr. I give no more time. 

Rose. And if my mistress go to bed a maid to-night— 

Warn. Hey-day! You are dealing with me, as they do with the 
bankrupts, call in all your debts together. There’s no 
possibility of payment at this rate, but I’ll coin for you all as 
fast as I can, I assure you. 

L. Dupe. But you must not think to pay us with false money, 
as you have done hitherto. 

Rose. Leave off your mountebank tricks with us, and fall to 
your business in good earnest. 

Warn. Faith, and I will, Rose, for, to confess the truth, Iam a 
kind of mountebank. I have but one cure for all your diseases, 
that is, that my master may marry Mistress Millicent, for then 
Sir John Swallow will of himself return to Mistress Christian. 
Lord. He says true, and therefore we must all be helping to 
that design. 

Warn. I'll put you upon something,” give me but a thinking 
time. In the first place, get a warrant and bailiffs to arrest Sir 
John Swallow upon a promise of marriage to Mistress 
Christian. 

Lord. Very good. 

L. Dupe. We'll all swear it. 


223. ordinary tavern. 

224. as into Mr. Doctor's at parting as a tip to the priest (Mr. Doctor) after 
a funeral. Formerly Mr. was used along with Doctor as a title in English, 
like the German Herr Doktor. 

225. fail with me break off your agreement with me. 

226. I'll put you upon something I'll put you to work putting a stratagem 
into effect. 
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Warn. I never doubted your ladyship”” in the least, madam— 
for the rest we will consider hereafter. 
Lord. Leave this to us. 

[Exeunt Lord, Lady Dupe, and Christian.] 
Warn. Rose, where’s thy lady? 
Mill. [Above.?*] What have you to say to her? 
Warn. Only to tell you, madam, I am going forward in the 
great work of projection.?” 
Mill. I know not whether you will deserve my thanks when 
the work’s done. 
Warn. Madam, I hope you are not become indifferent to my 
master? 
Mill. If he should prove a fool, after all your crying up his wit, 
I shall be a miserable woman. 
Warn. A fool! That were a good jest, i’faith! But how comes 
your ladyship to suspect it? 
Rose. I have heard, madam, your greatest wits have ever a 
touch of madness and extravagance in them, so perhaps has 
he. 
Warn. There’s nothing more distant than wit and folly, yet, 
like east and west, they may meet in a point, and produce 
actions that are but a hair’s breadth from one another. 
Rose. I'll undertake he has wit enough to make one laugh at 
him a whole day together. He’s a most comical person. 
Mill. For all this, I will not swear he is no fool. He has still 
discovered all your plots. 
Warn. O, madam, that’s the common fate of your 
Machiavellians. They draw their designs so subtle, that their 
very fineness breaks them. 


227. I never doubted your ladyship an oath from you is not necessary. 
228. Above. upstairs, or at a window. 

229. of projection the casting of some ingredient into a crucible to effect 
the transformation of molten base metal into gold. 
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Mill. However, I’m resolved to be on the sure side. I will have 
certain proof of his wit, before I marry him. 

Warn. Madam, I'll give you one. He wears his clothes like a 
great sloven, and that’s a sure sign of wit. He neglects his 
outward parts. Besides, he speaks French, sings, dances, plays 
upon the lute. 

Mill. Does he do all this, say you? 

Warn. Most divinely, madam. 

Mill. I ask no more; then let him give me a serenade 
immediately. But let him stand in view, I'll not be cheated. 
Warn. He shall do’t, madam. [Aside.] But how, the devil 
knows, for he sings like a screech-owl, and never touched the 
lute. 

Mill. You'll see’t performed? 

Warn. Now I think on’t, madam, this will but retard our 
enterprise. 

Mill. Either let him do’t, or see me no more. 

Warn. Well, it shall be done, madam. But where’s your father? 
Will not he overhear it? 

Mill. As good hap is, he’s below stairs, talking with a seaman, 
that has brought him news from the East Indies. 

Warn. What concernment can he have there? 

Mill. He had a bastard son there, whom he loved extremely: 
but not having any news from him these many years, 
concluded him dead. This son he expects within these three 
days. 

Warn. When did he see him last? 

Mill. Not since he was seven years old. 

Warn. A sudden thought comes into my head, to make him 
appear before his time. Let my master pass for him, and by 
that means he may come into the house unsuspected by your 
father, or his rival. 

Mill. According as he performs his serenade, I'll talk with you. 
Make haste. I must retire a little. [Exit Mill. from above.] 
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Rose. I'll instruct him most rarely, he shall never be found out. 
But, in the meantime, what wilt thou do for a serenade? 
Warn. Faith, I am a little non-plussed on the sudden; but a 
warm consolation from thy lips, Rose, would set my wits a 
working again. 

Rose. Adieu, Warner. [Exit.] 

Warn. Inhuman Rose, adieu! —Blockhead Warner, into what a 
premunire *°° hast thou brought thyself. This ‘tis to be so 
forward to promise for another. But to be godfather to a fool, 
to promise and vow he should do anything like a 
Christian’?! — 


[Enter Sir Martin Mar-All.] 


Sir Mart. Why, how now, bully,” in a brown study?” For 
my good, I warrant it. There’s five shillings for thee. What! We 
must encourage good wits sometimes. 

Warn. Hang your white pelf.** Sure, sir, by your largess, you 
mistake me for Martin Parker, the ballad-maker. 2 Your 
covetousness has offended my muse, and quite dulled her. 
Sir Mart. How angry the poor devil is! In fine, thou art as 
choleric as a cook by a fireside.” 


230. praemunire a legal term, here used loosely to mean “a predicament.” 
231. like a Christian at a baptism, the godparents promise, on the child’s 
behalf, that he or she shall strive to live in accordance with the Christian 
faith. 

232. bully term of endearment, like “good friend” or “my dear fellow.” 
233. brown study state of serious absorption or abstraction. 

234. white pelf silver coins. “Pelf” is from the Anglo-French pelfre, 
meaning “booty.” 

235. the ballad maker Parker was a celebrated contemporary author of 
Royalist ballads. The relevance here is that ballads, often printed on single 
sheets, cost very little. 

236. a cook by a fireside cooks at their work are proverbially impatient of 
interruption or interference. 
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Warn. I am overheated, like a gun, with continual discharging 
my wit. ’Slife, sir, I have rarefied” my brains for you, ’till they 
are evaporated. But come, sir, do something for yourself like 
a man. I have engaged you shall give to your mistress a 
serenade in your proper person. I'll borrow a lute for you. 
Sir Mart. I'll warrant thee I'll do’t, man. 

Warn. You never learned, I do not think you know one stop.”* 
Sir Mart. ’Tis no matter for that, sir. Ill play as fast as I can, 
and never stop at all. 

Warn. Go to, you are an invincible fool, I see. Get up into your 
window, and set two candles by you, take my landlord’s lute 
in your hand, and fumble on it, and make grimaces with your 
mouth, as if you sung. In the mean time, I'll play in the next 
room in the dark, and consequently your mistress, who will 
come to her balcony over against you, will think it to be you, 
and at the end of every tune I'll ring the bell that hangs 
between your chamber and mine, that you may know when 
to have done. 

Sir Mart. Why, this is fair play now, to tell a man beforehand 
what he must do. Gramercy, i’faith, boy, now if I fail thee— 
Warn. About your business, then. Your mistress and her maid 
appear already. I'll give you the sign with the bell when I am 
prepared, for my lute is at hand in the barber’s shop. [Exeunt.] 


[Enter Mistress Millicent, and Rose, 
with a candle by them, above.] 


Rose. We shall have rare music. 
Mill. I wish it prove so, for I suspect the knight can neither 
play nor sing. 


237. rarefied thinned, made less dense as, for example, water is by 
evaporation. In his translation of Virgil (Georgics 1: 566), Dryden writes, 
“as rains condense, and sunshine rarefies.” 

238. stop means of regulating the pitch of a musical instrument. 
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Rose. But if he does, you are bound to pay the music,” 
madam. 

Mill. I'll not believe it, except both my ears and eyes are 
witnesses. 

Rose. But ‘tis night, madam, and you cannot see him. Yet he 
may play admirably in the dark. 

Mill. Where’s my father? 

Rose. You need not fear him, he’s still employed with that 
same seaman, and I have set Mistress Christian to watch their 
discourse, that, betwixt her and me, Warner may have 
wherewithal to instruct his master. 

Mill. But yet there’s fear my father will find out the plot. 
Rose. Not in the least, for my old lady has provided two rare 
disguises for the master and the man. 

Mill. Peace, I hear them beginning to tune the lute. 

Rose. And see, madam, where your true knight, Sir Martin, is 
placed yonder like Apollo, with his lute in his hand, and his 
rays about his head. 


[Sir Martin appears at the adverse window; a tune is played; 
when it is done, Warner rings, and Sir Martin holds.] 


Did he not play most excellently, Madam? 

Mill. He played well, and yet methinks he held his lute but 
untowardly. 

Rose. Dear madam, peace; now for the song. 


The Song 


Blind love, to this hour, 
Had never like me a slave under his power, 
Then blest be the dart, 


239 pay the music pay the musicians for their work. Here used figuratively 
to mean “accept the consequences.” 
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That he threw at my heart; 
For nothing can prove 
A joy so great as to be wounded with love. 


My days, and my nights, 
Are filled to the purpose” with sorrows and frights. 
From my heart still I sigh, 
And my eyes are ne'er dry, 
So that, Cupid be praised, 
Iam to the top of love’s happiness raised. 


My soul's all on fire 
So that I have the pleasure to dote and desire: 
Such a pretty soft pain, 
That it tickles each vein, 
‘Tis the dream of a smart 
Which makes me breathe short when it beats at my heart. 


Sometimes, in a pet?! 
When I am despised, I my freedom would get, 
But straight a sweet smile 
Does my anger beguile, 
And my heart does recall. 
Then the more I do struggle, the lower I fall. 


Heaven does not impart 
Such a grace as to love, unto every ones heart, 
For many may wish 
To be wounded, and miss. 
Then blessed be love's fire, 


And more blessed her eyes, that first taught me desire. 


240. to the purpose for this purpose (to demonstrate how happy a malady 
love is). 
241. pet fit of peevishness, sulkiness or anger. 
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[The Song being done, Warner rings again, 
but Sir Martin continues fumbling, and gazing on his Mistress. ] 


Mill. A pretty humored song. But stay, methinks he plays and 
sings still, and yet we cannot hear him. Play louder, Sir Martin, 
that we may have the fruits on’t. 
Warn. [Peeping.] Death! This abominable fool will spoil all 
again. Damn him, he stands making his grimaces yonder, and 
he looks so earnestly upon his mistress, that he hears me not. 
[Rings again.] 
Mill. Ah, ah! Have I found you out, sir? Now, as I live and 
breathe, this is pleasant. Rose, his man played and sung for 
him, and he, it seems, did not know when he should give over. 

[Millicent and Rose laugh. ] 
Warn. They have found him out, and laugh yonder, as if they 
would split their sides. Why, Mr. Fool, Oaf, Coxcomb, will 
you hear none of your names? 
Mill. Sir Martin, Sir Martin, take your man’s counsel and keep 
time with your music. 
Sir Mart. [Peeping.] Hah! What do you say, madam? How 
does your ladyship like my music? 
Mill. O most heavenly! Just like the harmony of the spheres, 
that is to be admired, and never heard. 
Warn. You have ruined all, by your not leaving off in time. 
Sir Mart. What the devil would you have a man do, when my 
hand is in!” Well, o’ my conscience, I think there is a fate 
upon me. 

[Noise within. ] 

Mill. Look, Rose, what’s the matter. 


242. when my hand is in when I am actively engaged. The idea is, it is 
unreasonable to ask him to perform both actions, pretend to play and 
listen for the cue, at the same time. 
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Rose. Tis Sir John Swallow pursued by the bailiffs, madam, 
according to our plot. It seems they have dogged him thus late 
to his lodging. 

Mill. That’s well, for though I begin not to love this fool, yet I 
am glad I shall be rid of him.” [Exeunt Millicent and Rose.] 


[Enter Sir John, pursued by three Bailiffs over the stage. ] 


Sir Mart. Now I'll redeem all again, my mistress shall see my 
valor, I’m resolved on’t. Villains, rogues, poltroons! What? 
three upon one? In fine, Ill be with you immediately. [Exit.] 
Warn. Why, sir, are you stark mad? Have you no grain of 
sense left? He’s gone! now is he as earnest in the quarrel as 
Cokes among the puppets.“ ’Tis to no purpose whatever I do 
for him. [Exit Warner. ] 


[Enter Sir John and Sir Martin (having driven away the Bailiffs); 
Sir Martin flourishes his sword.] 


Sir Mart. Victoria! Victoria!** What heart, Sir John? you have 
received no harm, I hope? 

Sir John. Not the least. I thank you, sir, for your timely 
assistance, which I will requite with anything but the 
resigning of my mistress. Dear Sir Martin, a goodnight. 

Sir Mart. Pray let me wait upon you in, Sir John. 

Sir John. I can find my way to Mistress Millicent without you, 
sir, I thank you. 

Sir Mart. But pray, what were you to be arrested for? 


243. this fool... be rid of him (respectively) Sir Martin and Sir John. 
244. Cokes among the puppets reference to the foolish squire Barth- 
olomew Cokes in Ben Jonson’s Bartholomew Fair, who responds to a group 
of puppets as though they were living persons. 

245. Victoria! Victoria! (Latin) “Victory! Victory!” 
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Sir John. I know no more than you, some little debts perhaps 

I left unpaid by my negligence. Once more, good night, sir. 
[Exit.] 

Sir Mart. He’s an ungrateful fellow; and so, in fine, I shall tell 

him when I see him next— Monsieur — 


[Enter Warner. ] 


Warner, a propos! I hope you'll applaud me now. I have 
defeated the enemy, and that in sight of my mistress. Boy, I 
have charmed her, i’ faith, with my valor. 

Warn. Ay, just as much as you did e’en now with your music. 
Go, you are so beastly a fool, that a chiding is thrown away 
upon you. 

Sir Mart. Fool in your face, sir. Call a man of honor fool, when 
I have just achieved such an enterprise! Gad, now my blood’s 
up, [am a dangerous person, I can tell you that, Warner. 
Warn. Poor animal, I pity thee! 

Sir Mart. I grant Iam no musician, but you must allow me for 
a swordsman, I have beat them bravely, and in fine Iam come 
off unhurt, save only a little scratch in the head. 

Warn. That's impossible, thou hast a skull so thick, no sword 
can pierce it. But much good may it do you, sir, with the fruits 
of your valor. You rescued your rival, when he was to be 
arrested, on purpose to take him off from your mistress. 

Sir Mart. Why, this is ever the fate of ingenious men, nothing 
thrives they take in hand. 


[Enter Rose.] 
Rose. Sir Martin, you have done your business with my lady, 
she'll never look upon you more. She says, she’s so well 


satisfied of your wit and courage, that she will not put you to 
any further trial. 
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Sir Mart. Warner, is there no hopes, Warner? 

Warn. None that I know. 

Sir Mart. Let’s have but one civil plot more before we part. 
Warn. ‘Tis to no purpose. 

Rose. Yet, if he had some golden friends, that would engage 
for him the next time— 

Sir Mart. Here’s a Jacobus and a Carolus” will enter into 
bonds for me. 

Rose. I'll take their royal words for once. [She fetches two 
disguises. | 

Warn. The meaning of this, dear Rose? 

Rose. ‘Tis in pursuance of thy own invention, Warner, a child 
which thy wit hath begot upon me. But let us lose no time. 
Help, help, dress thy master, that he may be Anthony, old 
Moody’s bastard, and thou his,” come from the East Indies. 
Sir Mart. Hey-tarockit!*“* Now we shall have Rose’s device 
too. I long to be at it, pray let’s hear more on it. 

Rose. Old Moody, you must know, in his younger years, 
when he was a Cambridge-scholar,“° made bold with a 
townsman’s daughter there, by whom he had a bastard, 
whose name was Anthony, whom you, Sir Martin, are to 
represent. 

Sir Mart. I warrant you. Let me alone for Tony.”°° But pray go 
on, Rose. 


246. a Jacobus and a Carolus gold coins struck, respectively, in the reigns 
of James I and Charles I. 

247. and thou his and you as his servant. 

248. Hey tarockit! an exclamation, meaning “Here’s to luck!” Tarockit is 
derived from the Italian tarrochi, a set of playing cards used in fortune- 
telling, whence our “tarot.” 

249. Cambridge-scholar attended Cambridge University. 

250. Let me alone for Tony. I am quite equal to playing the part of 
Anthony. 
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Rose. This child, in his father’s time, he durst not own, but 
bred him privately in the isle of Ely,” till he was seven years 
old, and from thence sent him with one Bonaventure, a 
merchant, for the East Indies. 

Warn. But will not this over-burden your memory, sir? 

Sir Mart. There’s no answering thee anything, thou thinkest I 
am good for nothing. 

Rose. Bonaventure died at Surat? within two years, and this 
Anthony has lived up and down in the Mogul’s*® country, 
unheard of by his father till this night, and is expected within 
these three days. Now if you can pass for him, you may have 
admittance into the house, and make an end of all the 
business before the other Anthony arrives. 

Warn. But hold, Rose, there’s one considerable point omitted. 
What was his mother’s name? 

Rose. That indeed I had forgot. Her name was Dorothy, 
daughter to one Draw-Water, a vintner at the Rose. 74 

Warn. Come, sir, are you perfect in your lesson? Anthony 
Moody, born in Cambridge, bred in the isle of Ely, sent into 
the Mogul’s country at seven years old, with one Bona- 
venture, a merchant, who died within two years. Your 
mother’s name Dorothy Draw-Water, the vintner’s daughter 
at the Rose. 


251. isle of Ely a region in the county of Cambridgeshire, England, not far 
north of the university. 

252. Surat a port city in Mogul (Mughal) India. 

253. Mogul’s that of the Mughals, a Muslim dynasty, of Turkic-Mongol 
origin, that ruled most of northern India from the early 16th to the mid- 
18th century. 

254. the Rose in Dryden’s time a fashionable Tavern near Drury Lane, 
much favored by riotous young aristocrats. The name “Draw-Water” 
suggests her father adulterates the wine. 
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Sir Mart. I have it all ad unguem?5>—What! Do’st think I’m a 
sot? But stay a little—how have I lived all this while in that 
same country? 

Warn. What country? Pox, he has forgot already! 

Rose. The Mogul’s country. 

Sir Mart. Ay, ay, the Mogul’s country. What the devil, any 
man may mistake a little, but now I have it perfect. But what 
have I been doing all this while in the Mogul’s country? He’s 
a heathen rogue, I am afraid I shall never hit upon his name.” 
Warn. Why, you have been passing your time there no matter 
how. 

Rose. Well, if this passes upon the old man, I'll bring your 
business about again with my mistress, never fear it. Stay you 
here at the door, I'll go tell the old man of your arrival. 

Warn. Well, sir, now play your part exactly, and I'll forgive all 
your former errors. 

Sir Mart. Hang them, they were only slips of youth. How 
peremptory and domineering this rogue is, now he sees I have 
need of his service! Would I were out of his power again, I 
would make him lie at my feet like any spaniel. 


[Enter Moody, Sir John, Lord Dartmouth, Lady Dupe, 
Millicent, Christian, and Rose.] 


Mood. Is he here already, say’st thou? Which is he? 

Rose. That sun-burned gentleman. 

Mood. My dear boy, Anthony, do I see thee again before I die? 
Welcome, welcome. 


255. an unguem to a nicety. The Latin phrase means “to the fingernail,” 
and refers to the testing of polished marble’s smoothness by running a 
fingernail over it. 

256. his name Sir Martin mistakes “the Mogul” (Mughal) for an 
individual's title and wonders what his name is. 
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Sir Mart. My dear father, I know it is you by instinct, for 
methinks I am as like you as if I were spit out of your mouth. 
Rose. [Aside to the Lord.] Keep it up, I beseech your lordship. 
Lord. He’s wondrous like indeed. 
L. Dupe. The very image of him. 
Mood. Anthony, you must salute all this company: This is my 
Lord Dartmouth, this my Lady Dupe, this her niece Mistress 
Christian. 

[He salutes them. ] 
Sir Mart. And that’s my sister. Methinks I have a good 
resemblance of her too. Honest sister, I must needs kiss you, 
sister. 
Warn. This fool will discover himself. I foresee it already by 
his carriage to her. 
Mood. And now, Anthony, pray tell us a little of your travels. 
Sir Mart. Time enough for that, forsooth, father. But I have 
such a natural affection for my sister, that, methinks, I could 
live and die with her. Give me thy hand, sweet sister. 
Sir John. She’s beholden to you, sir. 
Sir Mart. What if she be, sir? What’s that to you, sir? 
Sir John. I hope, sir, I have not offended you? 
Sir Mart. It may be you have, and it may be you have not, sir; 
you see I have no mind to satisfy you, sir. What a devil! A man 
cannot talk a little to his own flesh and blood, but you must 
be interposing, with a murrain”” to you. 
Mood. Enough of this, good Anthony, this gentleman is to 
marry your sister. 
Sir Mart. He marry my sister! Ods foot, sir, there are some 
bastards, that shall be nameless, that are as well worthy to 
marry her, as any man, and have as good blood in their veins. 
Sir John. I do not question it in the least, sir. 
Sir Mart. “Tis not your best course, sir. You marry my sister! 
What have you seen of the world, sir? I have seen your 


257. murrain plague. 
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hurricanos, and your calentures,** and your ecliptics,* and 
your tropic lines, sir, an you go to that, sir. 

Warn. You must excuse my master, the sea’s a little working 
in his brain, sir. 

Sir Mart. And your Prester Johns”! of the East Indies, and 
your great Turk of Rome and Persia. 

Mood. Lord, what a thing it is to be learned and a traveler! 
Bodikin, it makes me weep for joy. But, Anthony, you must 
not bear yourself too much upon your learning, child. 

Mill. Pray, brother, be civil to this gentleman for my sake. 
Sir Mart. For your sake, sister Millicent, much may be done, 
and here I kiss your hand on it. 

Warn. Yet again, stupidity? 

Mill. Nay, pray brother, hands off, now you are too rude. 

Sir Mart. Dear sister, as I am a true East India gentleman— 
Mood. But pray, son Anthony, let us talk of other matters, and 
tell me truly, had you not quite forgot me? And yet I made 
woundy?? much of you, when you were young. 

Sir Mart. I remember you as well as if | saw you but yesterday. 
A fine gray-headed—gray-bearded old gentleman, as ever I 
saw in all my life. 

Warn. [Aside.] Gray-bearded old gentleman! when he was a 
scholar at Cambridge! 

Mood. But do you remember where you were bred up? 


258. calentures a calenture was a fever formerly supposed to affect sailors 
in the tropics. 

259. ecliptics the ecliptic is the route the sun, seen from earth, seems to 
take among the stars. 

260. tropic lines the regions roughly around the middle of the globe that 
constitute the tropics. 

261. Prester Johns Prester John was a legendary patriarch supposed, in 
medieval legend, to rule over a Christian kingdom somewhere in the 
orient. 

262. woundy very, extremely, excessively. 
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Sir Mart. O yes, sir, most perfectly, in the isle—stay—let me 
see, oh—now I have it—in the isle of Scilly.? 

Mood. In the Isle of Ely, sure you mean? 

Warn. Without doubt, he did, sir, but this damned isle of Scilly 
runs in his head, ever since his sea voyage. 

Mood. And your mother’s name was—come, pray let me 
examine you—for that, I’m sure, you cannot forget. 

Sir Mart. [Aside.] Warner! What was it, Warner? 

Warn. Poor Mistress Dorothy Draw-Water, if she were now 
alive, what a joyful day would this be to her! 

Mood. Who the devil bid you speak, sirrah? 

Sir Mart. Her name, sir, was Mistress Dorothy Draw-Water. 
Sir John. I'll be hanged if this be not some cheat. 

Mill. [Aside.] He makes so many stumbles, he must needs fall 
at last. 

Mood. But you remember, I hope, where you were born? 
Warn. Well, they may talk what they will of Oxford for a 
university, but Cambridge for my money. 

Mood. Hold your tongue, you scanderbag”* rogue you, this 
is the second time you have been talking when you should 
not. 

Sir Mart. I was born at Cambridge, I remember it as perfectly 
as if it were but yesterday. 

Warn. [Aside.] How I sweat for him! He’s remembering ever 
since he was born. 

Mood. And who did you go over with to the East-Indies? 

Sir Mart. [Aside.] Warner! 

Warn. ‘Twas a happy thing, sir, you lighted upon so honest a 
merchant as Mr. Bonaventure, to take care of him. 

Mood. Saucy rascal! This is past all sufferance. 


263. isle of Scilly the isles of Scilly are an archipelago off the southwestern 
tip of Cornwall, England. 
264. scanderbag consummate. 
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Rose. [Aside.] We are undone, Warner, if this discourse go on 
any further. 

Lord. Pray, sir, take pity on the poor gentleman, he has more 
need of a good supper, than to be asked so many questions. 
Sir John. These are rogues, sir, I plainly perceive it. Pray let 
me ask him one question—which way did you come home, 
sir? 

Sir Mart. We came home by land, sir. 

Warn. That is, from India to Persia, from Persia to Turkey, 
from Turkey to Germany, from Germany to France. 

Sir John. And from thence, over the narrow seas on horse- 
back. 

Mood. ’Tis so, I discern it now; but some shall smoke?® for it. 
Stay a little, Anthony, Ill be with you _ presently. 
[Exit Mood.] 

Warn. [Aside.] That wicked old man is gone for no good, I’m 
afraid. Would I were fairly quit of him. 

Mill. [Aside.] Tell me no more of Sir Martin, Rose, he wants 
natural sense, to talk after this rate. But for this Warner, I am 
strangely taken with him, how handsomely he brought him 
off! 


[Enter Moody, with two cudgels.] 


Mood. Among half a score tough cudgels I had in my 
chamber, I have made choice of these two, as best able to hold 
out. 

Mill. [Aside.] Alas! Poor Warner must be beaten now, for all 
his wit; would I could bear it for him! 

Warn. But to what end is all this preparation, sir? 

Mood. In the first place, for your worship, and in the next, for 
this East-India apostle,” that will needs be my son Anthony. 


265. smoke pay, smart, suffer severely. 
266. apostle envoy, person sent. Used here of Mar-All because he pretends 
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Warn. Why, d’ye think he is not? 

Mood. No, thou wicked accomplice in his designs, I know he 

is not. 

Warn. Who, I, his accomplice? I beseech you, sir, what is it to 

me, if he should prove a counterfeit? I assure you he has 

cozened me in the first place. 

Sir John. That’s likely, i’faith, cozen his own servant! 

Warn. As I hope for mercy, sir, I am an utter stranger to him. 

He took me up but yesterday, and told me the story, word for 

word, as he told it you. 

Sir Mart. [Aside.] What will become of us two now? I trust to 

the rogue’s wit to bring me off. 

Mood. If thou wouldst have me believe thee, take one of these 

two cudgels, and help me to lay it on soundly. 

Warn. With all my heart. 

Mood. [Beats him.] Out, you cheat, you hypocrite, you 

impostor! Do you come hither to cozen an honest man? 

Sir Mart. Hold, hold, sir! 

Warn. Do you come hither with a lie to get a father, Mr. 

Anthony of East India? 

Sir Mart. Hold, you inhuman butcher! 

Warn. I'll teach you to counterfeit again, sir. 

Sir Mart. The rogue will murder me. [Exit Sir Martin.] 

Mood. A fair riddance of ‘em both. Let’s in and laugh at ‘em. 
[Exeunt.] 


Scene II 


[Enter again Sir Martin and Warner.] 


Sir Mart. Was there ever such an affront put upon a man, to 
be beaten by his servant? 


to have just made the long trip from the East Indies. 
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Warn. After my hearty salutations upon your backside, sir, 
may a man have leave to ask you, what news from the 
Mogul’s country? 

Sir Mart. I wonder where thou hadst the impudence to move 
such a question to me, knowing how thou hast used me. 
Warn. Now, sir, you may see what comes of your indiscretion 
and stupidity. I always give you warning of it. But, for this 
time, I am content to pass it without more words, partly, 
because I have already corrected you, though not so much as 
you deserve. 

Sir Mart. Do’st thou think to carry it off at this rate, after such 
an injury? 

Warn. You may thank yourself for’t. Nay, ‘twas very well I 
found out that way, otherwise I had been suspected as your 
accomplice. 

Sir Mart. But you laid it on with such a vengeance, as if you 
were beating of a stock-fish.”” 

Warn. To confess the truth on’t, you had angered me, and I 
was willing to evaporate my choler. If you will pass it by so, I 
may chance to help you to your mistress. No more words of 
this business, I advise you, but go home and grease your 
back.?® 

Sir Mart. In fine, I must suffer it at his hands, for if my 
shoulders had not paid for this fault, my purse must have 
sweat blood for’t, the rogue has got such a hank” upon me— 


[Enter Rose.] 


267. stock fish a fish such as a cod, which is preserved by being split and 
dried hard in the air. Its preparation for cooking often involved pounding 
with a mallet. 

268. grease your back apply healing ointments to your bruised back. 

269. hank power of check or restraint. 
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Warn. So, so! Here’s another of our vessels come in, after the 

storm that parted us. What comfort, Rose? No harbor near? 

Rose. My lady, as you may well imagine, is most extremely 

incensed against Sir Martin, but she applauds your ingenuity 

to the skies. Il say no more, but thereby hangs a tale. 

Sir Mart. I am considering with myself about a plot, to bring 

all about again. 

Rose. Yet again plotting! If you have such a mind to’t, I know 

no way so proper for you, as to turn poet to Pugenello.”” 
[Music plays.] 

Warn. Hark! Is not that music in your house? 

Rose. Yes, Sir John has given my mistress the fiddles, and our 

old man is as jocund yonder, and does so hug himself, to think 

how he has been revenged upon you! 

Warn. Why, he does not know ‘twas me, I hope? 

Rose. “Tis all one for that. 

Sir Mart. I have such a plot! —I care not, I will speak, an I were 

to be hanged for’t. Shall I speak, dear Warner? Let me now, it 

does so wamble”” within me, just like a clyster?” i’faith, la, 

and I can keep it no longer, for my heart. 

Warn. Well, I am indulgent to you. Out with it boldly, in the 

name of nonsense. 

Sir Mart. We two will put on vizards,?% and with the help of 

my landlord, who shall be of the party, go a-mumming””# 

there, and by some device of dancing, get my mistress away, 

unsuspected by them all. 


270. poet to Pugenello to become a script-writer (poet) for Pugenello 
(pronounced Pooj-en-ello), that is, Punchinello or Punch. 

271. wamble mover turbulently, roil. 

272. clyster enema. 

273. vizards masks. Masks were worn at this time, not only for disguise or 
costume, but as a fashionable accessory, for modesty or to protect the face 
from the sun. 

274, mumming merrymaking in disguise during festivals. 
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Rose. What if this should hit now, when all your projects have 
failed, Warner? 

Warn. Would I were hanged, if it be not somewhat probable. 
Nay, now I consider better on’t—exceedingly probable. It 
must take, ’tis not in nature?” to be avoided. 

Sir Mart. O must it so, sir! and who may you thank for’t? 
Warn. Now am Iso mad he should be the author of this device! 
How the devil, sir, came you to stumble on’t? 

Sir Mart. Why should not my brains be as fruitful as yours, or 
any man’s? 

Warn. This is so good, it shall not be your plot, sir. Either 
disown it, or I will proceed no further. 

Sir Mart. I would not lose the credit of my plot, to gain my 
mistress. The plot’s a good one, and I'll justify it upon any 
ground in England. An you will not work upon’t, it shall be 
done without you. 

Rose. I think the knight has reason. 

Warn. Well, I'll order it however to the best advantage. Hark 
you, Rose. [Whispers. ] 

Sir Mart. If it miscarry by your ordering, take notice, ‘tis your 
fault, ‘tis well invented, Ill take my oath on’t. 

Rose. I must into them, for fear I should be suspected, but I'll 
acquaint my lord, my old lady, and all the rest, who ought to 
know it, with your design. 

Warn. We'll be with you in a twinkling. You and I, Rose, are 
to follow our leaders, and be paired tonight — 

Rose. To have, and to hold, are dreadful words, Warner, but, 
for your sake, I'll venture on ’em. [Exeunt.] 


Scene II 


[Enter Lord Dartmouth, Lady Dupe, and Christian. ] 
275. in nature in the natural course of things. 
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L. Dupe. Nay, good my lord, be patient! 

Lord. Does he think to give fiddles and treatments?” in a 
house where he has wronged a lady? I'll never suffer it. 

L. Dupe. But upon what ground will you raise your quarrel? 
Lord. A very just one—as I am her kinsman. 

L. Dupe. He does not know yet why he was to be arrested. 
Try that way again. 

Lord. I'll hear of nothing but revenge. 


[Enter Rose.] 


Rose. Yes, pray hear me one word, my lord. Sir Martin himself 
has made a plot. 

Chr. That's like to be a good one. 

Rose. A fool’s plot may be as lucky as a fool’s handsel,”” ’tis 
a very likely one, and requires nothing for your part, but to 
get a parson in the next room. We'll find work for him. 

L. Dupe. That shall be done immediately. Christian, make 
haste, and send for Mr. Ball, the non-conformist,” tell him 
here are two or three angels?” to be earned. 

Chr. And two or three possets”®”’ to be eaten. May I not put in 
that, madam? 


276. treatments entertainments, feasts. 

277. handsel a gift made to express good-luck wishes, especially at the 
beginning of a new year. 

278. non-conformist a Protestant minister who did not comply with the 
rules of the Church of England, especially as specified in the 1588 Act of 
Uniformity. The court of Charles II, who had no reason to love Puritans of 
any stripe, would have thought it appropriate that a non-conformist 
should solemnize the marriage of a bride who was already pregnant. 
279. angels gold coins, so called because they showed the archangel 
Michael defeating the dragon. 

280. possets a posset was a drink made of hot milk, sugar, spices and 
spirits. Proverbially a favorite tipple with clerics, it was customarily drunk 
on a wedding night. 
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L. Dupe. Surely you may. 

[Exit Christian. ] 
Rose. Then for the rest, ‘tis only this—Oh! They are here! Pray 
take it in a whisper: My lady knows of it already. 


[Enter Moody, Sir John, and Mistress Millicent.] 


Mill. Strike up again, fiddle, I’ll have a French dance. 

Sir John. Let’s have the brawls.7*! 

Mood. No, good sir John, no quarrelling among friends. 

L. Dupe. Your company is like to be increased, sir. Some 
neighbors that heard your fiddles are come a mumming to 
you. 

Mood. Let them come in, and we'll be jovy”** —an I had but 
my hobby-horse**’ at home — 

Sir John. What, are they men or women? 

L. Dupe. I believe some ’prentices broke loose. 

Mill. Rose, go, and fetch me down two Indian*** gowns and 
vizard-masks—you and I will disguise too, and be as good a 
mummery to them as they to us. [Exit Rose.] 

Mood. That will be most rare. 


[Enter Sir Martin Mar-All, Warner, 
Landlord, disguised like a Tony.”*] 


Mood. O here they come! Gentlemen maskers, you are 
welcome —[Warner signs to the music for a dance.] He signs for 


281. brawls the bransle, a French dance. 

282. jovy jovial, merry. 

283. hobby-horse a figure of a horse, make of wicker-work or some such 
light material, worn on May Day by a dancer whose dance imitated the 
cavorting of a spirited horse. 

284. Indian of East-Indian or exotic pattern or material. 

285. a Tony a clown. (Origin obscure.) 
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a dance, I believe. You are welcome. Mr. Music, strike up. I'll 
make one,”** as old as I am. 
Sir John. And I'll not be out. 

[Dance.] 
Lord. Gentlemen maskers, you have had your frolic, the next 
turn is mine. Bring two flute-glasses”*” and some stools, ho! 
We'll have the ladies’ healths. 
Sir John. But why stools, my lord? 
Lord. That you shall see. The humor is, that two men at a time 
are hoisted up. When they are above, they name their ladies, 
and the rest of the company dance about them while they 
drink. This they call the frolic of the altitudes. 
Mood. Some highlander’s invention, I'll warrant it. 
Lord. Gentlemen-maskers, you shall begin. 

[They hoist Sir Martin and Warner.] 
Sir John. They point to Mistress Millicent and Mistress 
Christian, Allons touche! touche!?%* 
[While they drink, the company dances and sings. 
They are taken down.] 
Mood. A rare toping health this. Come, Sir John, now you and 
I will be in our altitudes. 
Sir John. What new device is this, trow? 
Mood. I know not what to make on’t. 
[When they are up, the company dances about them. 
They dance off. Tony dances a jig.] 

Sir John. [To Tony.] Pray, Mr. Fool, where’s the rest of your 
company? I would fain see ruined em again. 
Land. Come down, and tell them so, cudden.?*? 
Sir John. I'll be hanged if there be not some plot in it, and this 
fool is set here to spin out the time. 


286. make one take part. 

287. flute glasses tall slender wine glasses. 

288. Allons, touche, touche! (Fr.) “Come on, clink your glasses!” 
289. cudden born fool, doll. 
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Mood. Like enough. Undone, undone! My daughter's gone! 
let me down, sirrah. 
Land. Yes, cudden. 
Sir John. My mistress is gone, let me down first. 
Land. This is the quickest way, cudden. 
[He offers to pull down the stools.] 
Sir John. Hold, hold or thou wilt break my neck! 
Land. An you will not come down, you may stay there, 
cudden. [Exit Landlord, dancing.] 
Mood. O scanderbag villains! 
Sir John. Is there no getting down? 
Mood. All this was long of you,” Sir Jack. 
Sir John. Twas long of yourself, to invite them hither. 
Mood. O you young coxcomb, to be drawn in thus! 
Sir John. You old Scot you, to be caught so sillily! 
Mood. Come but an inch nearer, and I'll so claw thee. 
Sir John. I hope I shall reach to thee. 
Mood. An ‘twere not for thy wooden breast-work there — 
Sir John. I hope to push thee down from Babylon.”! 


[Enter Lord Dartmouth, Lady Dupe, Sir Martin, Warner, 
Rose, Millicent veiled, and Landlord. ] 


Lord. How, gentlemen! what, quarrelling among yourselves! 
Mood. Cox-nowns! Help me down, and let me have fair play. 
He shall never marry my daughter. 

Sir Mart. [Leading Rose.] No, Ill be sworn that he shall not, 
therefore never repine, sir, for marriages, you know, are made 
in heaven. In fine, sir, we are joined together in spite of fortune. 


290. long of you because of you, your doing. 

291. Babylon an allusion to Revelation 14:8, “Babylon is fallen, is fallen, 
that great city, because she made all nations drink of the wine of the wrath 
of her fornication.” In the Restoration, Biblical citations without much care 
for their aptness were enjoyed as a sneer at the days of Puritan rule. 
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Rose. [Pulling off her mask.] That we are, indeed, Sir Martin, 
and these are witnesses. Therefore, in fine, never repine, sir, 
for marriages, you know, are made in heaven. 
All. Rose! 
Warn. What, is Rose split in two? Sure I have got one Rose! 
Mill. Ay, the best Rose you ever got in all your life. 

[Pulls off her mask.] 
Warn. This amazeth me so much, I know not what to say, or 
think. 
Mood. My daughter married to Warner! 
Sir Mart. Well, I thought it impossible that any man in 
England should have over-reached me. Sure, Warner, there is 
some mistake in this. Prithee, Billy, let’s go to the parson to 
make all right again, that every man have his own before the 
matter go too far. 
Warn. Well, sir! For my part, I will have nothing farther to do 
with these women, for I find they will be too hard for us. But 
e’en sit down by the loss, and content myself with my hard 
fortune. But, madam, do you ever think I will forgive you this, 
to cheat me into an estate of two thousand pounds a-year? 
Sir Mart. An I were as thee, I would not be so served, Warner. 
Mill. I have served him but right, for the cheat he put upon 
me, when he persuaded me you were a wit—now there’s a 
trick for your trick, sir. 
Warn. Nay, I confess you have outwitted me. 
Sir John. Let me down, and I'll forgive all freely. 

[They let him down.] 
Mood. What am I kept here for? 
Warn. I might in policy keep you there, till your daughter and 
I had been in private, for a little consummation. But for once, 
sir, I'll trust your good nature. [Takes him down too. ] 
Mood. An thou wert a gentleman, it would not grieve me. 
Mill. That I was assured of before I married him, by my lord 
here. 
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Lord. I cannot refuse to own him for my kinsman, though his 
father’s sufferings in the late times have ruined his fortunes. 
Mood. But yet he has been a serving man. 

Warn. You are mistaken, sir, I have been a master, and besides 
there is an estate of eight hundred pounds a year, only it is 
mortgaged for six thousand pounds. 

Mood. Well, we'll bring it off. And, for my part, I am glad my 
daughter has missed in fine there. 

Sir John. I will not be the only man that must sleep without a 
bed-fellow to-night, if this lady will once again receive me. 

L. Dupe. She’s yours, sir. 

Lord. And the same parson, that did the former execution, is 
still in the next chamber. What with candles, wine, and 
quidding,?” which he has taken in abundance, I think he will 
be able to wheedle two more of you into matrimony. 

Mill. Poor Sir Martin looks melancholy! I am half afraid he is 
in love. 

Warn. Not with the lady that took him for a wit, I hope. 
Rose. At least, Sir Martin can do more than you, Mr. Warner, 
for he can make me a lady, which you cannot my mistress. 
Sir Mart. I have lost nothing but my man and, in fine, I shall 
get another. 

Mill. You'll do very well, Sir Martin, for you'll never be your 
own man, I assure you. 

Warn. For my part, I had loved you before, if I had followed 
my inclination. 

Mill. But now I am afraid you begin of the latest, except your 
love can grow up, like a mushroom, at a night’s warning. 
Warn. For that matter, never trouble yourself. I can love as fast 
as any man, when I am nigh possession. My love falls heavy, 
and never moves quick till it comes near the center. He’s an ill 
falconer, that will unhood before the quarry be in sight. 
Love’s a high-mettled hawk that beats the air, 


292. quidding chewing tobacco. 
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But soon grows weary when the game’s not near. 
[Exeunt omnes. | 
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Epilogue. 


As country vicars, when the sermon’s done, 
Run headlong to the benediction, 

Well knowing, though the better sort may stay, 
The vulgar rout will run unblessed away, 

So we, when once our play is done, make haste 
With a short epilogue to close your taste.?” 

In thus withdrawing, we seem mannerly, 

But, when the curtain’s down, we peep, and see 
A jury of the wits, who still stay late, 

And in their club decree the poor play’s fate. 
Their verdict back is to the boxes brought, 
Thence all the town pronounces it their thought. 
Thus, gallants, we, like Lilly,”* can foresee, 

But if you ask us what our doom will be, 

We by to-morrow will our fortune cast, 

As he tells all things when the year is past. 


293. close your taste provide a final treat to conclude the repast. 
294. Lilly William Lilly, 1602-1681, a celebrated astrologer. 
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